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MILLY’S NEW YHAR, 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 





T was a still, clear sunset; the 
west was pale gold low down at 
the horizon, the color growing 
faintér as it ascended, till all 
brightness and glow melted. into 
a colorless, crystalline transpa- 
rency, 80 perfect that one could 
easily fancy looking straight up 
into heaven. Under this sky the 
distant hills lay blue and cold; 
the white, snow-covered fields 
were stirless and silent; now and 
then a dead leaf, forgotten by 
autumn, wavered slowly to the 
ground; all the winds were whist. 

The village streets were utterly 

f >)» ... deserted; half ap hour ago the 
school children had gone mettity -home; the grocer 
had locked his door, put the key into his pocket, and 
gone home to tea. You heard--the door shut with a 
bang that sounded all up and down the long street. 

It was atime when the sense of the happiness of 
home, and love, and all the sweet things these words 
may mean, gets close to the heart, and stirs it sud- 
denly, and teats come; it was a time when, to men 
and women full of hope, those to whom life is a holi- 
day, or at worst a field where each easily wins his 
meed a gladness comes unsought, when the pulses 
bound, and the heart dances, and the eyes brighten, 
and the lips smile, and the voice breaksintosong. It 
was New Year’s Eve. 

New Year’s Eve! Somebody said the words over, 
said them over and over again, with a bitterness that 
ought not to lie in the heart of a young girl. For 
this was a young girl—not much past twenty, I think. 
She stood at the window of a house on the street of 
which I have spoken, and watched the color fade out 
‘f the sky, and the lights come out in the manufac- 
turing village in the valley. She was thinking, 
thinking sadly and perhaps bitterly. 

A sharp voice cut into her reverie. 

“ Are you going to stand there all night, Milly? 
It’s time the tea-kettle was on, and the chores done. 
What you find to look at I don’t see.” 

Milly turned, a pathetic smile on her tace. She 
might have answered that she ‘was looking her life 
in the face, wondering if it was all to be like this, 
seeing a slow procession of dull years lead down and 
down toward a tomb. 

Bat she answered not a word. 

Presently the children came in from sliding, red, 
and col |, and noisy. 

“I want my supper, Milly! Why don’t you get 
supper?” cried Tom, the youngest, while Will, nine 
years old, and quite independent of women’s wishes, 
marched into the pantry, snowy boots and all, and 
attacked the nice cake put by for tea. 

“* Will, come away—how dare you touch that cake 
without my leave? Tom, I’ll get you some ginger- 
bread in a minute if you’ll keep still,” said Milly, in, 
I am sorry to say, a rather sharp tone. 

If you blame her, just think how you'd like it 
yourself to have two boys go striding all over your 
Carpet with snow and mud, and helping themselves 
to cake with their not over-clean fingers—not your 
boys, mind, but that woman’s who sits in the chair 
there, dressed in a slatternly gown, her hair dangling 
about her ears, and getting nicely pulled as it ought 
to by the baby in her arms. : 

This personage now spoke up. 

“Come here, Tom dear, mother’sown boy! If you 
were Milly’s own brother, dear, I dare say she would 
not be cross, but Milly can’t bear my children.” 

“ How can you say so, mother?” exclaimed Milly, 

















indignantly. ‘It’s you who spoil the boys, and let 
them act so that a saint couldn’t put up with it.”’ 

“You have a spite against ’em, you know you 
have,” whimpered Mrs. Belden, wiping her eyes 
with a handkerchief which I wouldn't describe for the 
world. You don’t care half as much for ’°em as you 
do for Jim. Ican see it. You needn’t think I am 
blind.” And she rocked backwards and forward 
vehemently, having worked herself up into quitea 

on. 

Milly shut her lips tight together and went on 
moulding out the biscuits, and when they were in 
the oven, setting the table. Just as she was taking 
the pan from the oven, another boy came, a stout, 
strong, gentle-looking boy of about fourteen. This 
was Milly’s own brother. 

Milly looked up, and vexed and tired as she was, 
smiled. 

* Chores all done, Jim?” she said. 

*¢ All but milking,’’ said Jim, good-naturedly. “I'll 
do that after supper, and then it’ll be time for sing- 
ing-school.”’ 

‘I wish Will could go to singing-school,” whined 
Mrs. Belden, hitching her rocking-chair along to- 
ward the table. ‘I don’t see why hecan’t go as well 
as Jim.” 

“ He wouldn’t learn anything if he did go,” said 
Milly, shortly. ‘‘He’d do nothing but make mis- 


chief, and he can do that at home, and do it 


cheaper.” 

‘* That’s always the way when I propose anything 
for Will. You always have something to say against 
him. If you dislike him so, I should think you’d be 
glad to get him out of your way,” said Mrs. Belden. 

“lf you want to buy him a ticket for singing- 
school you can, I suppose,” said Milly, quietly. 

“Who cares anything about singing-school?” said 
Mrs Belden, excitedly. ‘‘ It’s the injustice, it’s the 
way you treat your brothers. That’s what it is, and 
it’s shameful, and I don’t care who knows it. You'll 
be sorry for it some day, you see if you don’t.” 

“ You'll be sorry for it,” echoed Will, maliciously, 
and Tom made up a face across the table at Milly. 

She got up hastily, The morsel of bread she had 
jast tasted would choke her if she swallowed it. 

* Don’t mind, Milly,” said Jim, in his cheery way. 

Then as Milly hurried out of the room, he added: 

** Why,don’t you let her alone, mother?” 

“ What did I say? It was nothing but the truth, 
and she needn’t have been mad at that. But she’s 
got a dreadful temper, Milly has. Have some more 
honey, Tom?” 

Tom had some more honey, and then some more, 
and after that a little more—it was Milly who kept 
and tended the bees—and then, having gorged him- 
self, he clambered out of his chair, and rolled under 
the table, where he sought amusement in pinch- 
ing the baby, and tying Will’s shoe-strings into hard 
knots. 

James was the first to leave the table, and after 
his departure, Mrs. Belden finished her meal, drag- 
god away her rocking-chair, and wondered, with a 
vivid sense of injury, why Milly didn’t come to clear 
away the table. 

Milly was up stairs. When she fied from the 
kitchen she sought her own room, flung herself down 
by the wiudow, gave two or three short choking sobs, 
and wished she might die. It was always going to 
be like this, always, and where was the use of living? 

By-and-by Jim came, peeped in, and the nsaid, 
gently: 

** Milly!” 

She lifted up her head. 

“Come down stairs, Milly. Come and get some 
supper.” 

“I don’t want any. 
here till I died.” 

He was a strong, healthy boy of not very fine feel- 
ings. The sharp words and fretfal reproaches that 
nearly drove Milly crazy, glanced off him like hail 
from armor; he was in a great hurry to go to sing- 
ing-school. But he came in, came close up to Milly, 
and said, kindly: 


Jim, I just wish I could stay 
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*‘T wish you didn’t care so much, Milly. J don’t.” 

“TI can’t help it; I’m not like you, Jim.” “ 

Jim would have said he wished she was, only he 
had in his slow, honest mind a dim sense that in 
many ways she was a great deal better than he, and 
he refrained. Instead he stumbled upon a truism. 

** Words don’t hurt, Milly.” 

“Tt isn’t words only, Jim!” cried Milly; “it’s 
everything She sits there all day, sits and does 
nothing, while I work. She wont even keep herself 
tidy. Dr. Hazel came in this afternoon. I wish you 
G@@Ad have seen him look at her. He was disgusted 
—inexpressibly disgusted,I know he was; and O Jim, 
I’m ashamed to be seen by any body, and it never will 
be any better.” 

“O yes it will, Milly, sometime—when I grow up— 
we’ll see then,” said Jim, with a vague sense of a 
splendid future. 

‘*T shall die before that day comes, Jim,” said 
Milly, in a new burst of tears. 

Jim was disconcerted. If Milly said she should 
die, Milly knew best, and then it was most time for 
singing-school to begin. A thought struck him. 

TI say, Milly!’ ‘ 

** What is it, Jim?” 

“I ’spose you couldn’t come doygn stairs and:play 
over that anthem, could you?” ‘ 

Milly got up. ithe 

‘* Why didn’t you say What you wanted before.” 

* Because—I didn’t,” stammered Jim. “Only I 
hated to leave you here, you know.” 

Milly laughed—a littie queer, sobbing laugh. 

**You’re my comfort, Jim,” she eaid, softly. And 
then went down stairs, holding on to her tall, strong 
brother. 

The night bad shut down ontside, and the fire 
glowed in the parlor, and the warmth and light 
cheered Milly a little. 

** You needn’t geta candle, Jim. We can see by 
the firelight, can’t we?” And then going to the 
small, old-fashioned piano she sat down and played 
through the anthem in which occurred the solo that 
Jim was to sing at the concert. me 

Her troubles ebbed away as she played. She had 
spoken truly when she said Jim was her comfort. 
He was her pride, too; she had wild fancies of what 
he might become, with that wonderful musical talent 
of his. 

When Jim went away, declaring he was sure of his 
part now, Milly rose, feeling quite bright. She went 
out into the kitchen, and began to put away the 
dishes. 

‘* A pretty time for the table to be standing in the 
floor,’ grumbled Mrs. Belden. ‘And here’s Tom 
aint been put to bed, and he ought to have gone 
half an hour ago. But you can let anything go for 
the sake of playing for Jim.” 

Milly was silent. When she had put away the 
dishes, and mixed bread to bake in the morning, she 
undertook to escort Tom up stairs. But that young- 
ster had clambered into the cra:ile, and vigorously 
resisted her efforts to dislodge him. 

“Do lethim alone! You might have put him to 
bed long ago. Now youcan let him alone. J shan’t 
let him go,’’ said Mrs. Belden. 

Milly was on the point of opening the sitting-room 
door when Tom called out: 

“Here, Milly, put me to bed. Ma, shan’t she put 
me to bed?” And Milly returned, 

It ended in Tom’s being carried up stairs by main 
force, being vigorously shaken by Milly at the cost of 
areprimand from his mother, and then being hurried 
into bed, and left in the dark. There he lay, kick- 
ing the bedelothes and singing John Brown till sleep 
interposed and silenced him. When it was all over, 
Milly stole down stairs again, and finding Mrs. Bel- 
den gossiping with a neighbor, had the parlor to 
herself till bed-time. 

She sat down close by the fire without lighting a 
lamp, and thought so sorrowfully, so hopelessly, that 
this was New Year's eve. 

Dr. Hazel had remarked it when he came in just 
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O why, why was her life so different from the lives 
of other young girls? Why did her father take a no- 
tion to marry her slovenly, ill-tempered stepmother, 
and why, after it was done, was he taken away, leav- 
ing all the burden resting upon her slender shoul- 
ders? And why cuuldn’t Jim have been older than 
she, instead of younger? Then she could have de- 
pended upon him, bat now she knew that all his fu- 
ture was in her hands, and she must be true. If she 
were to leave home—QO, how sorely she had been 
tempted—then good-by to.all Jim’s hopes of an edu- 
cation and success in life. Now by keeping her 
shoulder to the wheel, she could just get along and 
let Jim go to schoo). O, but it was hard—harder 
now than it was before she knew Dr. Hazel. Her 
heart beat faster, and the tears rushed tober eyes at 
the thought. For she knew he loved, knew he wou'd 
tell her so to-morrow, only, how could he take upon 
himself the burden of that miserable woman and 
her children, to say nothing of Jim. And yet in her 


ference to her. 

“I would marry him if he had twice as many en- 
cumbrances,” thought poor Milly. “1 should be 
so glad tohelp.him. But men are so different from 
women.” 

How short and sharp he wasthatafternoon! Milly 
knew he suffered, knew how he longed for her. But 
to marry Mrs. Belden and all her children! Impos- 
sible! 

Mrs. Belden looked in bere. 

“ Are you up yet, Milly? And all in the dark, too. 
Well, I’m glad you were pradent enough to do with- 
out al: mp, since you’re doing nothing. Miss Fan- 
shawe has been in.” 

She was quite in good bumor now, and as Milly 
knew, bad some news to tell. She roused herself, 
and tried to show an interest. 

* What did Miss Fanshawe say‘” 

“‘She wants you to come over to-morrow, and help 
trim the hall for the concert. Su Willis, and Sara 
Cameron, and Carrie Dayton are going. O! they say 
Dr. Hazel is engaged to Carrie Dayton.” 

“Is he?” 

Somehow the stab was so sharp she could find no 
more words just then. 

‘*So they say. Miss Fanshawe says some folks 
have thought there was something between you and 
him, but I told her I never saw anything.” 

‘Of course not,” thought Milly, bitterly. ‘‘ Blind 
as a mole.” 

The next moment she remembered how glad she 
ought to be that her secret was not in the possession 
of ber stepmother. 

I’m glad you told her so. I should think Carrie 
Dayton would make Dr. Hazel a very good wife.” 

**She’s very quick-tempered, I believe, But she 
will have a handsome property. He might do 
worse.” 

Yes, he might do worse. He might marry the girl 
whom he loved, who loved him so dearly. They 
would be poor, and have hard struggles, and perhaps 
grow gray and care-worn before they were old peo- 
ple. But they would be together, and that would 
atone for all? Milly thoughtit would. But men are 
so different from women, she sighed again. So with 
this she went to bed. She tried to pray when she 
was there, tried to remember that this was the last 
day of the old year, that to-morrow she was t> begin, 
as it were, to live anew. 

The minieter last Sunday had spoken of the impor- 
tance of marking the time by a new beginning, he 
had urged the young people to a new and holier con- 
secration of themselves, Milly recalled it dimly, 
tried to resolve that she would be a better girl this 
year than ever before, that she would be patient with 
Tom and his mother, and she asked God to Lelp her. 
But help seemed very far «ff, and these thoughts 
were sadly mixed up with Dr. Hazel, and his looks, 
and words, and his was the last image in her mind 
when she fell asleep. 

Poor Milly. She meant to be good, but her heart 





before dark. As though it mattered anything to her. 


was not tender to spiritual things just then; her 


heart Milly knew that this would have made no dif- v 
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burden was very heavy to bear, and the one great 
hope of her life had just died before her eyes. Her 
prayer ended incoberently, and perhaps failed of the 
first quality it should have had—a single-hearted 
earnestness. But I think her Father in heaven pitied 
her. 


The morning dawned magnificently—the sky a 
field of intense blue, the sun a golden globe whose 
splendor no mist obscured. Beneath, the earth was 
a bridal white. A light snow had fallen in the dark 
hours, and every window-ledge and door-sill were 
cushioned with it, every tree wore its frost work. 
Very soon after breakfast the cleigilt began to fly 
merrily by. There was laughter in the street, and 
the music of gay voices. Jim was jubilant. 

‘I tell you, Milly, we shall have a great time to- 
night, and there’s a dance after the concert. Dr. 
Hazel is one of the managers,” said the boy, gayly. 

** 1 always used to go toa sleigh-ride New Year’s 
day,” remarked her mother. “I think the young 
men were more attentive when 1 was a girl than 
they are now.” 

Perhaps it was in honor of this remembrance that 
Mrs. Belden put on a decent dress, and took unusual 
pains with her hair. She even made some faint at- 
tempts at tidying up the baby, but presently gave it 
up as a bad job. 

** How people keep children clean I don’t know— 
especially when they creep,” she observed, in a hope- 
less tone. 

“1 think, perhaps,’’ said Milly, laughing faintly, 
“ that they change their clothes sometimes.” 

‘They had an early dinner that day, and because it 
was New Year Milly had achieved a plum-pudding. 
Will and Tom were bribed to good behaviour by a 
handful of raisins, and a long, quiet afternoon seemed 
probable. 

* At least a negative happiness,” thought Milly. 
** Well, lL suppose all my future happiness will be of 
that sort. There is nothing for me to do but to feel 
revigned.”” 

But resignation is so hardly learned at twenty. 

* Aren’t you going over to the hall?” asked her 
mother, as she sat down to her sewing. “I told Miss 
Fanshawe you’d come. And she said they should 
depend upon you.” 

“Then I suppose I must go,” said Milly, wearily. 

“To be sure. And if you see Dr. Hazel, tell him I 
wish he’d bring me some mcre powders like the 
last.” 

Milly was putting on her cloud before the mirror, 
and she could not help seeing her pale face flame up 
suddenly. 

“ Tshall not pri bably see Dr. Hazel. If you want 
some more medicine, you'd better send Will or Tom 
over to the office.” 

* Not see him! Of course you will. Carrie Day- 
ton is to be there, and he’!l be sure to be where she is,” 
said Mrs. Belden, with a little laugh. 

Milly got away then, thinking how sure some pec- 
ple are to hit your tender place, if you have one 
about you. 

Milly walked on over the hard, snowy road. Smart 
sleighs dashed past; girls of her own age nodded 
gayly to her from within them. How she would 
have liked asleigh-ride, too! But the dark side of 
life was persistently turned towards her. Why was 
it? 

Presently she heard the jingle of familiar bells. 
Her heart leaped. Before she knew it she had 
glanced around. It was, of course, Dr. Hazel with 
his fast gray horse and gay cutter; and by his side 
was Carrie Dayton. 

A strange dread came over Milly. She could not 
look up in the girl’s smiling face as they passed, her- 
self smiling. Sometime she might, when time had 
blunted the sharp edge of this new pain. But not 
now. 

She looked hurriedly around, and saw herself just 
opposite the little brown house where the village 
library was kept. She ran hastily in. 

Miss Charity Somes looked up from her occupation 
of covering books. 

“ Good afternoon, Milly? Why, my dear, are you 
il?” 

“O no, thank you,” said Milly, breathlessly. 

Miss Charity looked past Milly, and saw Dr. Hazel’s 
sleigh glide by. 

“Sit down, Milly, and rest. Your mother hasn’t 
been so well lately, I hear. She stays in the house 
too much.” 

“I know it, but I can’t persuade her to go out,” 
said Milly. 

‘No, I daresay. Baby is well, I suppose. And 
Jim? Jimis in his glory, isn’t he?” 

Milly’s face brightened. 

** You ought to see him, Miss Charity. I’m soglad 
he has such a talent.” 

** Yes! I have great hopes of that boy. A special 
talent does no harm to a nature constituted like 





**It will be a long time to that,” said Milly , pre- 
paring to go. 

“Not so long, my dear, not so long! And there’s 
more brightness along the way than you think now. 

“ll venture to prophesy a happy New Year for you, 














though you say by vo your 2 looks tis. fn meckery. But 
it isn’t!” 

* It is, Miss Charity, it is,” said Milly, with .brim- 
ming eyes. ‘* You don’t know—” 

** My dear, Ido know. I know something of your 
trials, and I know a girl’s heart. Don’t tell mel 
don’t know.” And she kissed her on both cheeks. 

Milly went away half-comforted, half-saddened. 
If she was to be like Miss Charity, it mightn’t be so 
sad, after all. There were roses on her cheeks, and 
there was gayety in her voice, and, Milly knew, con- 
tent in ber heart. And yet she had lived alone in 
the little brown house, and seen the years go by, 
seen her youth fade, seen friends go one by one, till 
she was quite alone. So content was possible. Milly’s 
heart prayed for it. 

The hall was quite a gay scene when she entered. 
There were plenty of girls, plenty of talking and fun. 
Milly laughed, and talked, and made evergreen 
wreaths with the rest, feeling all the time like a 
ghost at a festival. 

By-and-by something happened that made her 
cheeks blanch like a ghost. 

* O see,” said her nearest neighbor, ‘“‘ there is Car- 
rie Dayton—and the doctor, I wonder if they are 
engaged? I doubt it.” 

“So do I,” chimed in another. ‘ The doctor does 
not look as if Cupid had so much as clapped him on 
the shoulder, much less lodged an arrow in his 
heart.” 

There was more talk, and in the midst of it Carrie 
came up. 

She was rather a pretty, stylish girl, who affected a 
liking for literature, art and other fine things, which 
she didn’t know much about. She was more au fait 
than most of her companions in decorative art, by 
virtue of frequent visits to town. So she took the 
lead as soon as she appeared, and became quite the 
centre of attraction. The young men and girls flock- 
ed around her. Dr. Hazel only did nut come near. 

He sat down in a corner, and conversed with an 
elderly man until Miss Dayton was ready togo. Then 
he went quietly and gravely out. Such a grave face, 
thought Milly. Not at all the face of a happy 
lover. 

There was confusion enough at home that night to 
tax Milly’s patience to the utmost. Tom and Will 
were to be bribed to stay away from the concert, the 
family finances not admitting of such an indulgence. 
Then Jim was to be got ready. Over and over must 
Milly play the accompaniment, and listen to the 
singing of his part. At last his uncertainty changed 
to exultation. 

“I shall go through it splendidly now, Milly!” he 
cried, ‘thanks to you. Il’ll pay you for it sometime. 
When I’m a man you shall keep house for me, and 
we'll have jolly times—that is, if you don’t get mar- 
ried first.” 

** No danger of that, Jim,” said Milly, with a soft 
little laugh. 

** No, I don’t believe there is,” said Mrs. Belden, 
with her usual tact. ‘‘ Milly seems to me as if she 
was cut out for an old maid.” 

“Tf 1 am, mother, I’ll try not to spoil the pattern,” 
said Milly, as she went up stairs to get her wraps. 

She stayed to wipe away a tear or two, and then 
came down with her cloak and bonnet on. Jim was 
gone. A new complication arose. Mrs. Belden, who 
had wavered between going and not going all day, 
and decided for the latter at dark, suddenly reversed 
her decision, and sent Milly to hunt up various arti- 
cles of wear. When these were found, after much 
waste of time, Mrs. Belden’s belongings being in a 
fearfully chaotic state then and always, she sudden- 
ly changed her mind, and declared for staying at 
home. 

Milly entered the hal! just as the last strains of 
the overture, which she particularly wished to hear, 
died away. 

The concert was, all the people said, a splendid 
success. Jim covered himself with glory. At the 
recess, when people talked and walked about, the 
pianist, from a neighboring city, made Jim introduce 
him to his sister. 

** Look at Milly Belden,’’ said Miss Charity, who 
was watching her from another part of the hall, 
* Mr. Kaulback is praising Jim to her, I’ll venture 
to say, see how her eyes brighten—beautiful eyes, Dr. 
Hazel!” 

The doctor sat by Miss Charity. He had come in 
late and alone. At Miss Charity’s words, his tace 
softened and grew sad. Then an impatient me came 
over it. 

** Milly had need to have some comfort,” he said. 
* She has trials enough.”’ 

“Yes. Poor Milly! Her troubles are too many. 
1 often think if I were a man, and loved her, I should 
want nothing more to make her happy, than to just 
lift the heavier part of the burden from her slight 
shoulders to my strong ones.” 

The doctor laughed harshly. 





‘‘Mrs. Belden and her children would be an Old | 
Man of the Mountain to whom few backs would be 
equal, I fancy,” he said. ‘Few men are heroes, 
Miss Charity,” he added, sarcastically. | 

* Do youthink so? Well! a chance to be a hero 
seldom comes to a man twice in his lifetime.” 

The doctor reddened, paled and shivered a little, 

“ But women are sometimes heroines perforce, like 
our poor little Milly, who would greatly prefer, I 
doubt not, a life of ease. But God knows best. ! 
Milly’s troubles will either make a noble woman of 
her or an angel, I don’t know which. One thing I 
do know, I shouldn’t like to be the man who stood 
by and let her die—not if I loved her all the time.” 

The doctor faced around almost fiercely. | 





o Miss. Charity, 03 you mean me?” 

The spinster’s calm eyes met his. 

**I do mean you, Dr. Hazel. I can’t bear tosee you 
let your chance slip for doing a grand thing, because 
I think you quite worthy to do it.” 

A strange emotion hindered Dr. Hazel from re- 
plying. When he would have done so, Miss Charity 
had slipped away from his side, and he saw her no 
more that eveniug. 

By-and-by the concert ended. Milly went home 
with Jim, a proud, and in asad way, a happy girl. 
Jim was to be all to her now, and she must make 
him as much as she could. 

As they came up to the door, somebody had just 
gone away from it—a man’s figureseen, indistinctly, 
in the starlight. 

“ Have you had company, mother?” said Jim. “I 
thought everybody was at the concert.” 

* Mr. Jones has been in,” said Mrs. Belden, in a 
fluttered way, which, because they were preoccupi- 
ed, nobody noticed. 

‘“*A very nice man is Mr. Jones. He made him- 
self quite companionable. Poor man! it is such a 
pity be should be living there alone.” 

“TI should think he would go to live with one of 
his children. I’m sure that would be better,” re- 
marked Milly. 

“You know nothing about it, Milly,” said her 
mother, severely. ‘ People prefer to have homes of 
their own, and it’s very natural they should.” 

** Yes, very natural!” said Milly, with a sigh. 

Milly’s sigh bad nothing to do with Farmer Jones. 
If she had thought at all about it, she reflected that 
he had had his time for happiness in early life. The 
ordinary blessings of humanity had been his, wife, 
children, friends. It was quite in the ordinary course 
of things that these should drop away, and he be left 
alone, qnite a part of the common lot. And it was 
extraordinary, and, so to speak, unnatural trials that 
seemed to Milly so hard to bear. What was Farmer 
Jones’s loneliness in comparison with hers? Yet 
Milly was tender-hearted. Youth cannot sympa- 
thize with the woes of age, and age counts the 
troubles of youth trivial. 

The next week went by like other weeks. There 
was the same routine of work, the same creaking of 
the household machinery. "Tis true her mother 
tidied herself of afternoons, perhaps because Farmer 
Jones had shown an inclination to be neighborly. 
Otherwise, Milly’s world went on as usual. Only it 
seemed as if the crisis of life was past—no more 
storms, no more tears, DO more vivid emotions—only 
an apathetic endurance, a patient taking of things as 
they come. 

So the week went. It hadsnowed two days, and 
the stillness of the depth of winter was on the little 
village. Saturday evening was a bright moonlight, 
and after tea Milly started for the library. 

Miss Charity looked at her sharply, watched ber 
while she selected a book and when she went out 
shook her head, muttering: 

“Tt hasn’t come yet, not yet.” 

Milly went quietly on in the narrow road. The 
snow lay deep on each side, and when she heard com- 
ing sleigh-bells, she would not, she thought, swerve 
frora the path any more than she could help. 

But when the sleigh was close upon her, when the 
bells rang loudest, and the horse’s breathing was 
close to her shoulder, a sudden fear seized her. She 
sprang aside—and in the wrong direction. 

The horse was drawn up so suddenly that he stood 
upright. Somebody jumped from the sleigh, and 
caught her up trom under the animal's feet. 

** Milly, Milly, are you hurt?” 

That voice would have called her to life. 

‘*No, no!” she murmured, confusedly. 

He said some indistinct words, and ina moment 
Milly’s self-possession came back to her. 

“f can stand now, Dr. Hazel. Don’t let me de- 
tain you—I am quite able to walk.” And as she 
spoke, she tried to release her hands from the strong 
grasp which held them. 

She did so, and the next instant felt herself lifted 
lightly, easily, and placed in the sleigh. The doctor 
drove furiously, and the quarter of a mile was swift- 
ly passed. 

Dr. Hazel sprang out, held out his arms to her, 
and when he set her down, held her closely for an 
instant. 


“ Milly, I am comingin. I have your forgiveness 


, to ask.” 


She went in trembling, hardly daring to ask her- 
self what it meant. 

The room was empty; there was a red glow of 
coals in the fireplace; from the kitchen came a 
sound of low voices. 

She turned and looked timidly up in the doctor's 
face. 

** Don’t look at me like that, Milly,” he said, im- 
petuously. “It makes me hope too much, makes 
me forget that I’m not worthy of you. I was sucha 


| coward, Milly. I dared not take the happiness that 


came to me, I was acoward. But I repent; I can’t 
live without you, Milly—I can live with you, cursed 
with ten Mrs. Beldens and twenty Toms. My darling, 
I’ve made you sufter. Will you forgive and love 
me?” 

“I forgive you, and—I love you—but O Dr. Hazel 
—I mustn’t be selfish enough to let you take up my 
burden. I ought, I must send you away.” 

*“Oaght you? Must you? Try it, Milly. You'll 
find I wont be sent away. I’ll be a good husband to 
you, Milly, so help me Heaven!” 

“ But,” stammered Milly, between happy tears, 


; “*there’s Jimn—”’ 


** I'll educate Jim, and when he finds himself rich- 





er than I, he may pay me back. 
about that, my little one.” 

“« But mother—and Will—and Tom—and the baby, 
O Dr. Hazel! Go away this minute! 
look at you again.” 

The doctor laughed cheerily. 

“It is a large family, my precious, but we'll find a 
way to manage. Milly, nothing can frighten me 
now. That is past. 1’ll only sing thanksgivings 
henceforth.” 

The happy lovers were long left to themselves. The 
clock was on the stroke of ten when the doctor re- 
membered the professional visit for which he had 
started. 

** O faithless doctor!” said Milly, soft'y laughing. 

** Never mind. It wasn’t an urgent case not balf 
so urgent as mine. Miily, you can’t guess the state 
I’ve been in for a week.” 

Mrs. Belden opened the door just here, and came 
in. There was quite a becoming flush upon her 
cheek, and her face was radiant. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Belden?” And Dr. Hazel, 
whose heart was broad enough and warm enough, 
jast then, to take in all the world, shook hands with 
her most kindly. 

** So you haven’t been alone, Milly? I wondered 
why you didn’t come out. Mr. Jones wanted to see 
you,” sh® said, in a curiously embarrassed manner, 

‘ Wanted to see me! Why, I wonder,” said Milly, 
perplexed. 

‘* He—that is—why you see he thought you might 
have something to say about—about—” 

“About what, mother?” said Milly, notin the least 
understanding. 

** About our engagement,” faltered Mrs. Belden. 

“ Your engagement? Whose?” 

“Milly, you are stupid. Wont you understand? 
Mr. Jones asked me to marry him, and I’ve prom- 
ised. And as Dr. Hazel is an old friend I thought 
there’d be no harm in telling him. I suppose it will 
be a surprise to people, though I don’t know why it 
should be. I don’t see why I haven’t as good a right 
to get married as anybody, if I choose.”” And Mrs, 
Belden wiped her eyes, and put on an injured look. 

Miily crept to ber lover’s side. 

“Tmo glad, so glad,” she’ whispered. 

But the doctor looked disappointed, perhaps be- 
cause he saw that he wasn’t going to be a hero, after 
all. But in such cases the will goes far for the deed. 

So the curtain falls here. That misguided Mr. 
Jones took Mrs. Belden and her children to his 
home. Let us hope he did not regret it. Jim be- 
came a great singer, and the Dr. and Mrs. Hazel are 
the happiest trio upon whom the sun shines, be the 
others whom they may. 


Make ‘Yourself easy 


I'll never 





OLD AGE. 

Take almost any case of old age of which records 
are extant, and it will be found that death came 
through the operation of some extraneous. cause. 
Take the case of Old Parr, for instance, who died at 
one hundred and fifty-two; we shall find he did not 
actually wear out, he was killed by kindness. Who 
of us, having arrived at the age of one hundred and 
fitty-two, would mind dying under the perpetration 
of such kindness as I find recorded in a certain 
ancient book entitled ‘‘ The Old, Old, very Old Man,” 
being a chronicle of Mr. Parr’s last days? From 
the account in this book, it seems that the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, being in Shropshire, heard of 
the venerable Mr. Parr; ‘‘ when,” states my record, 
“his lordship was pleased to see him, and in his in- 
nated noble and Christian piety, he tooke him into 
his charitable tuition and protection, commanding 
that a litter and two horses bee provided for him; 
alsoe, that a daughter-in-lawe of his (named Lucye) 
should likewise attend him, and have a horse for her 
owne riding with him. And to cheere up ye old man 
and make him merry, there was an antique-faced 
tellow named Jacke, or John the Foole, that had al- 
so a horse for his carriage. These all were to be 
brought out of the country to London by easy jour- 
neyes; the charges being allowed by his lordship, and 
likewise one of his honor’s owne. servants, named 
Brian Kelley, to ride on horseback with them, and 
to attend and defray all manner of reckonings and 
expenses; all of which was done as followeth.” Then 
comes the itinerary. How Master Parr was received 
in this town and that is minutely recorded; how 
Master Kelley “‘ had much to do to keepe the people 
off that pressed upon him in all the places where hee 
came ; yet at Coventry he was most opprest, for they 
came in such multitudes to see the old man, that 
those who defended him were almost quite tyred and 
spent, and the aged man in danger to have been 
stifled.” 

Arrived at London, Master Parr was sumptuously 
lodged, and profusely and delicately fed. He became 
a court lion, dividing the regards of the sight-seers 
of Charles I.’s court with a giant and a dwarf, also 
under royal patronage as court pensioners. They 
lodged Master Parr sumptuously, and fed bim deli- 
cateiy. It killed him. Abundant meat and gener- 
ous wines failed to agree with one who throughout 
life had eaten very little animal food; and who, 
though indulging in ale occasionally, had seldom 
tasted wine. He died at the mature age of one hun- 
dred and fifty-two, but not to say of pure old age— 
the condition of euthanasia. Harvey, the celebrated 
anatomist, who dissected Master Parr’s body, found 
in it no signs of natural decay; and here it may not 
be inopportunely stated that when Master Parr had 
lived to be some years over a hundred, some sort of 
youthful indiscretion brought on him the penalty of 
doing church penance in a white sheet. 








Jim’s. Strong, and sincere, and hearty—a little 
slow—I mean no harm, Milly. You are the only 
child who has anything like quickness—quickness of 
thinking, seeing, feeling.” 

‘IT never found that my quickness to feel. was any 
blessing,” said Milly, with sudden bitterness. 

**No, Milly,” said Miss Charity. ‘‘ You are too 
young now to know how to manage your keen sensi- 
porch Bat some time, when you are an old wo- 

man, you’ll be thankful for having had them.” 
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TOO LATE. 





And so she has passed away from this world of sighs and 


tears; 
Buried with kindred dust, "neath the shade of the dark 
yew-tree; 
She, the dream of my life, through the mazy length of 
years— 
She, with her smiles of peace, like the calmof a crim- 
soned sea. 


You tell me I am too late; she has gone to the Silent 
Land; 
Too late for the last farewell of her whom I loved of 
yore; 
She has entered on death's lone sea, while here in my 
grief I stand, 
Piercing the gathering gloom from a cold and dreary 
shore. 


We parted two summers ago, in the twilight soft and 
still, 
We kissed by the garden gate, ‘neath the bright labur 
num-tree; 
With the lustrous evening-star o’ertopping the distant 
hill, ; 
And the moonbeams all asleep in the calm of the azure 
sea. 


Often since then, on the deck, I have gazed with tearful 
eyes, 
Long on these tokens of love—that picture and lock of 
hair; 
Then I've softly murmured her name ‘neath the calm of 
the star-lit skies, 
And fervently breathed it to Godin the voice of my 
evening prayer. 


Too late !—she is now ‘neath the mould, in her silent and 
holy rest; 
I almost dreaded as much as we slowly entered the 
bay; 
For a languishing feeling of grief kept lingering round 
my breast, 
Like the overwhelming haze of a hot and sultry day. 


Too late!—yet not too late!—to hear that her latest 
breath 
Was spent in breathing my name when her soul had 
almost flown; 
O! not too late to hear of a love that outlives death, 
And opens the door of a tender heart to one and one 
alone! 


ON A MONUMENT. 


“__The late John Lutwyche, whose many good Quali- 
ties endeared him to the World. Two of his Sons, who 
died Intan s, lye buried with him. John, his eldest, and 
now ouly surviving Male of the Familiy, has caused this 
Monument to be erected; happy in being able to pay his 
last Duty to the best of Fathers."’ ° 








So often had she read it, because she could not 
help it; 80 many times had the words been uncon- 
sciously repeated over and over, even when the 
good old man in the pulpit above her was trying to 
teach her all that—poor motherless child!—she so 
sorely needed to be taught, even on that Sunday 
morning, in her sorrow and perplexity, though she 
had come to church alone on purpose to get rest and 
comfort,-the words ran on and on in her head; 
** Happy in being able to pay this last duty to the 
best of fathers.” Her father, so good and patient, 
had been living near him at that very time. Who 
was to decide which was best? Of course “John 
the now only surviving male of tlie family,” would 
be biased in his judgment. 

Then certainly John Lutwyche never could have 
felt disgraced as her father did that day; no two 
men with obstinate and determined faces, yet most 
provokingly good-natured manners, had ever come 
to turn him out of the house he had grown fond of, 
after a wandering life as a military surgeon, because 
his hands had failed for a time, and his work stopped. 
Certainly no ruin had fallen suddenly upon his gray 
head, und bowed it to the dust, else they would not 
perhaps have remembered the “ many good qualities 
that endeared him to the world.” And if this sor- 
row brought her father’s white hairs to the grave, 
there could be no tablet erected to the best of fath- 
ers, though she would be as happy to cause it to be 
done as the late John Lutwyche’s eldest son. 

What was he like, that now only surviving male 
of tié family, whom she had never seen, though for 
years she had lived near his real home? Where was 
he? What didit matter? Was it not by his will 
that her father would be turned homeless upon the 
world? But—stop! sometimes those great land- 
owners did not know what was done upon their land, 
and sometimes there were cruel men under them, 
who worked the evil of their own will. How could 
he be a wicked man who had been so happy to pay 
his last duty to the best of fathers! Could she not— 

The good old rector, who had been telling her for 
forty minutes what she ought to do, little thought 
what brought the sudden brightness into the child- 
ish face when he looked down upon it, glad that one 
at least of the twenty hearers nestled in the high 
pews seemed eager and attentive to his sermon. 

The portly farmer, with his bevy of gay, grown- 
up daughters, gave a hearty greeting, and many 
surreptitious stares, to the bright face as they turned 
away across the field path, discussing the sermon in 
& vague and learned way. The highly-educated 
butcher, who could sign his name, if alowed sufii- 
cient time, gave a Grandisonian bow (the great book 
had won its imitators then), as he led his meek little 
wife down the churchyard. Laboring men, stoop- 
ing more in their Sunday clothes than they were 
ever seen to do in their working ones, pulled their 
locks awkwardly as a remembrance of their friend- 
ship to the fair little figure, leaning against the 
church door, looking off across the fields with yearn- 





ing wide blue eyes—the dainty little figure in bright 
silk petticoat and laced bodice, a gay little hat 
perched jauntily upon the heavy masses of bright 
brown hair. The courtesies of the cottage women, 
who looked at her from their deep bonnets, and the 
ducked heads of the schoolboys, who passed with 
their eyes cast behind them, were noticed and an- 
swered gently and graciously; but, with all her try- 
ing, poor little Anise Kirke found it very hard to put 
a smile upon the dimpled mouth where it seemed so 
natural to find one. 

“Child Anise,’’ said the pastor, ‘‘how is it at 
home?” 

“* Very sad, very terrible,” she replied, ‘‘ and soon 
will not be home at all.’’ 

The village pastor looked away sadly and said, 
** Must he go?” 

Anise took no notice of the question; but her eyes 
looked wonderfully large and eager under contracted 
brows as she said, ‘Mr. Nott, tell me one thing— 
who is at the Manor House now?” 

No one, I think,” he replied. 

‘Then it was not true?” said Anise. 

“Why look so sad, my dear?” said Mr. Nott. 
* What is not true?” : 

** That Mr. Lutwyche—that the master himself is 
here,” said Anise. 

‘He may be,” said the pastor. ‘‘1 did hear he 
was coming for a time, put it signifies so little to his 
people—I mean his presence or absence being so un- 
important—that we hardly know.’’ 

‘Mr. Nott, will you go home and dine with papa? 
Because I’m going for a walk before I come,” said 
Anise, 

“ But shall you not be at home?” he asked. 

**T may not,” replied Anise; “ but I will if 1 can. 
Please do go, and do not wait forme. Tell him Iam 
gone to see some one.” 

Without waiting for an answer, Anise turned 


away, hurrying through the harvest fields, crossing | 


the little rushing brook, which she had never crossed 
before without a loitering step; through the great 
park gates; on until she turned in sight of the long- 
red-gabled Manor House. Then her steps grew 
slower, and her little flushed face paled. 

‘Is it right to go to-day?” she said. ‘Ought I 
not to have left it till to-morrow?” 

She shook her head as if she would have shaken 
the doubt away, and walked on. 

Her little high-heeled shoes were covered with 
dust when she looked down upon them at the top of 
the broad stone steps; but she had no time to think 
of that distressing circumstance, for the door had 
been opened, as if by magic, in answer to her 
nervous ring. 

Could Il see Mr. Lutwyche for a few minutes?’’ 
she asked. 

The highly genteel butler hid the astonishment he 
felt on seeing a lady visitor coming so, alone on a 
Sunday morning, and told Anise his master was only 
home for a day, and had said he would see no one. 

“ Will you be kind enough to ask him just to see 
me?” she continued. 

“ What name, if you please?” said the butler. 

“Dr. Kirke,” she replied. 

The butler’s astonishment grew too great to be 
hidden then. That a pretty young lady, calling on a 
Sunday, should send her name as ‘Dr. Kirke,” 
seemed unaccountable, and the aristocratic butler 
had need of all his well-balanced equanimity. But 
Anise never thought of this. She knew her own 
name would be unknown, and that her father’s 
might not be; and as it was for him she called, she 
thought it would be better to give his name. 

With a glance of amused admiration at the pictur- 
esque little figure, the stately, gray-haired man ush- 
ered Anise at once into a long and lofty room crowd- 
ed with books. 

“ Very unhomelike,” thought the girl, as she first 
entered it. ‘“‘ Very grand and awful,” she thought, 
as she ventured to look round. ‘ Very beautiful,” 
she felt afterward, as she shyly advanced toward a 
young man, who stood at a table covered with pa- 
pers, léaning on it as he read, with his brows drawn 
together painfully—a young man, with a handsome, 


sad face and powdered hair. The butler went up to | 


him and spoke a few woris very low, then went away, 


and shut the door upon the two who were such utter | 


strangers to each other; and the room grew larger 
and more awful to poor little Anise, as she felt her- 
self alone in the presence of John, the now only sur- 
viving male of the family. Would he do this one 
thing for the best of fathers? 

** T am very sorry to disturb you,” stammered An- 
ise; “ very sorry to come on a Sunday, but I only 
thought of it in church, and I feared it would be too 
late if I deferred it, and that perhaps I should not 
have the courage after to-day.” 

Except for the wonder in his grave eyes, the gen- 
tleman she was so much afraid of seemed to poor lit- 
tle Anise very much at his ease, and she felt the 
contrast painfully. He gave her a chair—a large 
luxurious chair, in which the bundled-up train of 
her dress lay very compactly—then sat opposite to 
her, leaning forward, courteously listening, his deep 
ruffles fatling gracefally over his slender, jewelled 
hand, as he played with the full lace cravat—rather 
nervously, too, if Anise could have known. 

**T am glad you had the courage to come to-day,” 
said he. 

The pleasant smile, though it hardly lingered an 
instant, gave Anise more courage. 

“Then you will pardon me,” she said. ‘ Mr. Lut- 
wyche, you own the house where we are living—my 
father and I—and he bas been ill for a long time, 
and not able to attend to his patients; and so we 


have grown poor, and have not the rent ready; and 
we are to go.” 

The grave look deepened to pain upon his face, 
and he bent it lower. 

“My father was getting on so well here,” contin- 
ued Anise. * He thought he should be sosuccessful ; 
then the illness came; and now he is getting well, 
and could pay the rentin time, they will not wait, 
and those two men you sent are to stay there until 
we are gone—gone away homeless.” 

** My child, my poor child,” said he, “I sent no 
men.” 

Not noticing the strange coolness in his voice, An- 
ise clasped her hands, and fixed her beseeching eyes 
upon him. 

*O, then they may go, and we will soon pay it all,” 
she said. ‘ You will waita little; I knew you would, 
because—” 

** Because?” he asked, gently, still looking down. 
He did not see her frightened face, but he waited in 
vain for her answer. ‘‘ Because?” he said again, 
and she answered in a whisper. 

‘* T meant because you were happy to pay a duty to 
the best of fathers, as you say on the monument; 
and my father is so good, and works so hard, though 
he is old; and it is all for me, for he never thinks of 
himself. O, he will be so glad!” 

He rose hastily, pushing back his chair. 

“Stop!” said he; “ you must uot think that. Itis 
not possible; 1 would to heaven it were. Fool that 
I have been to put all good so completely out of my 
power! How willingly 1 would do it if it were not too 
late!” 

He stopped before her, looking down into her face 
with unspeakable pity. 

“Miss Kirke,” he resumed, “if it were in my 
power, I would not let this trouble you a moment. 
If the house were mine, you should live in it as long 
as you would, and pay when you liked. But it is no 
use to tell you this; I am powerless as yourself. My 
father’s inheritance is gone from me. [I havesinned, 
but the fault is not all mine. It is too late to regret 
it now. Why, the very room we stand in is no long- 
ermine. My child, I would not rest till I had helped 
you, if any deed of mine could help you.” 

She read, with her quick woman’s tact, that his 
sympathy for her was the last touch that unmanned 
him in his gloom and misery, and she rose, with a 
little effort at a smile. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Lutwyche,” said Anise. “I 
thought that you would help usif you could; and 
now I know you would have done so. Thank you.” 

He laid his Test|pes hand on hers with a strange 
humility. 

**T have wasted my father’s possessions,” he said; 
**T have neglected my father’s wishes; and my pun- 
ishment is bitter at this moment, ‘ Your sorrow can 
never have that sting.” 

“Then we are both going to leave our homes,” 
said Anise, dreamily, looking round the grand old 
library. 

“T leave mine a ruined and repentant man,” he 
said, “thanking God that my father was not spared 
to see this day. You know how different it is with 
you.” 

“Yes, I have my father with me, so I should not 
be unhappy,” said Anise. “I will go back to him 
now, if you please.” 

He hardly seemed to hear her then; he was walk- 
ing slowly backward and forward, his hands folded 
behind him. Quietly, and with a strange, new sen- 
sation, as if she had suddenly grown much older, 
and could understand his grief, Anise held out her 
little trembling hand. 

“ May I hope it will not prove so bad for you?” she 
said. ‘‘May I tell you I am very sorry, Mr. Lut, 
wyche—yet not sorry —that the words upon the monu- 
ment tempted me to ask you for your help, because I 
shall always feel you would have helped us had it 
been in your power.” 

He took her outstretched hand, and held it for 
some seconds. 

** How differently you do your duty to your fath- 
er!” he resumed. ‘The lesson smites me sorely.” 

She saw him watch her as the old servant took 
her to the door; then it was all shut in from her. 
She knew that the sorrow that she was going home 
to was lighter than the grief she left behind; yet 
there was a lingering in her step as she left the dark 
old gabled house behind her, and wandered on among 
the sweet wild roses. Poor little Anise, no such Sun- 
day had she ever spent before in all her quiet life! 

The silent shadows were creeping into the silent, 
lofty room, when at last John Lutwyche—his pow- 


weariness—roused himself, and ordered his horse. 

‘* Which, sir?’ said the servant. 

** My horse,”’ he replied; ‘I have but one, as you 
well know.” 

“ But will you take that out to-day, sir, when you 
ordered it for your journey to-morrow?” 

“ Yes, I want it thjs evening,” was the reply. 

“ Then you will not leave to-morrow, sir?” 

“ William, you talk nonsense,” said his master; 
“You talk utter nonsense. Have I not said I am 
going to-morrow? Would I stay longer than I can 
help in another man’s house?” 

The horse was ordered and brought round, and the 
butler noticed and remarked to the groom that the 
master seemed very slow to mount; and the groom 
said, “‘ No wonder, when he was examining all the 
good points of the horse, and that he seemed un- 
usually proud of him to-day.” 

John Lutwyche did not notice the sweet wild 
roses as he rode on through the deepening twilight.. 


dered hair tossed, and his dark, grave face full of 


with a tender, lingering gaze upon the pretty . 
flower garden, where he had so often watched his 
little girl at work, where every flower spoke to him 
of her, and of the brightest years of his busy life. 


-He knew that this was the last look; that in a few 


minutes, when Anise came in, they should shut the 
doors of their old home behind them, and call it 
theirs no more. And there came a mist before his 
tired eyes, mingling the colors into one dim and un- 
distinguishable mass of brightness, that vaguely 
danced and faded before them as the bright home 
life was breathing, and melting, and vanishing. 
“Papa,” said Anise, “if those men dare to inter- 
fere and break in upon our one last look round the 
dear old place; if their faces come across me in the 
good-by we are going to give together—we two alone, 
who have been so happy here—I shall lose all com- 
mand over myself.” 

With an angry flush upon her face, and a dazzling, 
passionate light in her eyes, Anise drew her little 
figure up, 

The man came daringly up, close to her father’s el- 
bow, and Anise bit her lip. He was speaking to him. 
“We are come to say good-morning, sir,” said he. 
“ We are commissioned off.” 

“ Yes,’’ said Dr. Kirke, sadly. ‘Your duty is 
done, I suppose.” 

“I’m very glad for your sake, sir,” was the reply. 
“We take our departure more cheerful than you 
would have taken yours. You're fonder of the house, 
and now it’s all right. The rent owing is all paid; 
and more than that it’s paid on for a year, so there’s 
no more trouble about it for a year at any rate.” 
Anise was close beside the man, her eager face 
raised to his. . 

‘Ts it paid for us?’’ she asked. 

“ All paid, miss,” he replied, “ and you are to think 
no more about it till this time next year. You have 
been gentle and favorable to us” (Anise winced at 
that), “and yet we don’t care to come again.” 

“ But will you tell us how this has been done?” 
she asked. 

The man laughed, as he replied, ‘‘No use to ask 
me, miss; I know no more than you do.”’ 

As the man left the room Dr. Kirke took his little 
daughter in his arms, in trembling thankfulness; 
and so the old pastor found them when he walked in 
with a cheering word upon his lipe. 

**T have not been so glad for years, my friend,”’ 
said he. ‘ 

‘““Mr. Nott,” asked Anise, humbly, *‘ under God 
who has helped us?” 

“TI do not know,” said he; “I have not heard. 
The acknowledgment of the rent and dismissal for 
the men came down from the Manor now this very 
hour.” 

“Then Mr. Lutwyche could do it, after all,” said 
Anise. 

“There is no Mr. Lutwyche there, dear child,” 
said Mr. Nott; “he left this morning before day- 
break. The agent for the present possessor has been 
there for two or three days. I suppose he sent the 
receipt.” 

But that night the old man, with an astonishment 
he never felt before, brought further tidings. 


self, and had taken the house in Dr. Kirke’s name 
for another year, paying in advance. This was the 
lust thing he had done before he left, going away 
quietly by the night coach, leaving everything the 
property of a stranger, whom the people who were 
born upon his land must call their master now, 

“He has not been what I should like to have seen 
him,” said the old clergyman, pathetically; “ but it 
isn’t right he should leave his old home so, poor lad. 
It seems he parted with his horse (% favor he had re- 
served to take with him) the very night before he 
left. ’Tis sad, in every way, to hear of such an act 
on aSunday night. 

The two friends had not noticed that Anise had 
slipped away. 

“QO, let me live,” she cried aloud, “ till I have seen 
and thanked him!” 

The years passed quietly on in the little English 
village; not peacefully even there, for all Europe 
trembled ina mighty war, that only spread more 
and more as the months rolled on. There was not 
one village from the north to the south that had not 
sent one gallant heart to prove its loyalty; and there 
was not a home in dear old England where the hearts 
did not throb for tidings and for fear. 

For hours would Anise Kirke sit and read of the 
great deeds that made her pulse beat and her cheeks 
flush; and then, in her troubled home, would dream 
of the meetings that were to be when the war was 
over, or of the deathlike stillness which fell upon 
some home each day the fatal list was given; and 
sometimes, in reading of noble deeds, she came upon 
@ name which made her breath come quickly; and, 
as the years went on, that name—the only one that 
was known to her—grew quite familiar, until at last 
one day, in the list of those wounded, Anise’s trem- 
bling voice suddenly ceased, and she looked up with 
a frightened look in her blue eyes. 

* Papa, itis here,”’ she said. “It is come, Major 
Lutwyche is wounded!” 

“Show me, dear,” said her father; andSthey read 
the name again, they two, perhaps, only of all the 
world caring for him whose brave right arm must be 
idle for a time. 

Then the years went on again, and once more An- 
ise read eagerly every word of the terrible engage- 
ments that came so often now; and the name she 
had learned to look so anxiously for shone again and 
again among the brave-and fearless. And the years 








The next morning Dr. Kirke stood at the window, 


went on. 





Mr. Lutwyche had paid the debt to the agent him- 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











It was a bright Sunday morning in the early sum- 


mer. ‘A pure, sweet day,” Anisesaid, as she opened 
the garden gate tor her father; “and I wish we 
could go to church together; but of course the sick 
must be thought of first, and I shall come towards 
the Manor to meet you after service. I like that 
walk.” 

A pure, sweet day indeed, the doctor thought; but 
the very spring air was not more pure or sweet than 
the earnest little face on which he left his parting 
kiss. Was there ever such a morning? It was hap- 
piness enough only to be alive and breathing the fresh 
and flower-laden air. And then there were 80 many 
other things! And in the gladness of her heart An- 
ise broke out into a hymn of praise. 

With her bright little head bent, Anise walked up 
the aisle and into the high, square pew, and like a 
little child she listened to the teaching and felt at 
rest. But when she stood up and helped the old 
clerk to sing—to raise and purify the cracked, un- 
certuin notes with her clear, sweet treble—then she 
saw suddenly, and with a flash in her eyes, that near 
her there stood up also a tall, easy figure she had 
seen before; and, with a straight and steadfast gaze 
that had a strange, searching earnestness in it, the 
g’ ave, dark eyes looked into hers, 

Not once through all the service could Anise look 
up after that; and if the energetic clerk had not been 
quite so intent upon his quavering quavers, he might 
have seen that it was that very thing which brought 
the glad light into those serious eyes. Then the 
blessing came softly down upon them both. They 
passed out into the summer sunshine, and went to- 
gether through the churchyard gate without one 
word. Then Anise, remembering she was turning 
towards the Manor House, stopped, blushing. 

“Tam going towards the Manor to mect papa,” 
said Anise. 

He looked down at her and said, “ The very walk 
you took that Sunday twelve years ago. May I take 
it with you? I have never taken it since. Have 
you?” 

“ Very often,” she replied. 

“Are you still at the old house, Miss Kirke?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Anise; ‘‘and I have hoped all 
these years that I might just see you again to tell 
you how I thank you.” 

* Will you tell me now?” said he. 

“TI feel as if I could now,” said Anise, 

“Pry,” said he. 

“ You have given us years of happiness,” said An- 
ise, ‘‘ more than I can tell you.” 

“ How willingly would I give you more, Anise!” 
said he. “You see I have not forgotten your 
name.” 

** How did you know it?” she asked, and she looked 
up at him wonderingly, for a moment even forget- 
ting her shyness. 

**T found it out the day tha 

“ That you made us so happy, Major Lutwyche.” 

She did not see the smile he gave as the title by 
which she had known him years before slipped from 
her lips so easily. 

** No, on the Sunday, the day I made you 80 mis- 
erable,” he replied; “after I had watched your 
drooping head, as you walked back upon this very 
road in sach despair.” 

“It was soon over, though,” said Anise, smiling. 

“And have you really sometimes wished to thank 
me?” he asked. 

** Indeed I have,” said Anise. 

“ Would you do for me what I was eo nearly pow- 
erless to do for you, Anise?” 

** Such a thing could never be,” she replied. 

‘* Listen,” said he. ‘“‘ When I went trom here I 
built myself a home in wondrous contrast to the one 
I had lost—a fair, sweet home, where there were lov- 
ing faces around me, and I could rest and be satis- 
fied, andit grew only brighter and better as time 
went on. There were no privations in the hard life 
I led that I could not gladly bear—there were no 
dangers that I could not face in camp and field—be- 
cause that home was ever in my mind and heart, 
aod I knew I must work hard and well if I would 
win it and grow worthy of it. Anise, more humbly 
than you came to me, I am now come to you. The 
happiness of all my life is in your answer; the home 
is for you to give. Love, shall it be 80?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, as if she were 
taking in his words very slowly; then she raised her 
beautiful, truthfuleyes to his, to meet the tender, 
longing gaze. 

“Now I can show you how I thank you.” 

The promise was sealed upon the quivering lips, 
and the rooks were silent for a moment in mute sur- 
prise. They had grown old upon the venerable 
Manor trees, but never looked down on such a sight 
before, and on a» Sunday too! They had just been 
singing love songs to each other all the same, and 
the glad spring noon was filled with notes of love, 

like a universal echo of the keynote of the sermon 
that those two had just heard within the old church 
walls. 

Looking on, we know that the light that fell upon 
their path that morning had grown and spread, and 
lighted others on their way; and looking on, we 
sometimes see two well remembered faces under the 
monument that is so sacred to the memory of the 
late John Lutwyche; and in one the gravity has 
deepened a little, though the old joyousness has not 
lessened ; and in the other the sadness has all van- 
ished, and a deep and glad content is there. Yet 
now he acts a living contradiction to his own im- 
mortalized words, for he is no longer the “‘ now only 











Ke HONEST TOM LOCKER. i 


Tr is almost fifty years since Tom Locker was sex- 
ton of our quiet little country town. He was a man 
in middle age, with the bluest eyes and the ruddiest 
cheeks you ever saw. He had that fearless look and 
that hearty manner which always bespeak an honest | 
man. And Tom was, indeed, honesty itself. To 
rich and poor, great and small, he was always the 
same; always blant and truthfal. His character 
was 80 thoroughly understood that he had come to 
be known as “ Honest Tom Locker.” 

Tom was watchman as well as sexton. The duties 
of a watchman in those days were to sleep in a tall 
box until five or six in the morning, and then walk 
through the streets, occasionally calling. out the 
weather and the time. And mighty pleasant it was, 
I can tell you, to wake on a hard winter’s morning 
and hear the watchman sing dut, ‘ Five—o’clock— 
and a snowy—morrrn-ing.” Pleasant to think of 
the watchman covered an inch thick with falling 
snow, his nose blue with cold, and no feeling in his 
fingers or toes. Pleasant to peep at him through 
the hole you had scratched on the frozen window, 
and see him put his lantern down on the snow, while 
he flapped his arms, under the delusive impression 
that he was keeping up the circulation. Pleasantest 
of all (becoming mindful of your own circulation), to 
coil yourself up warm and comfortable in bed again, 
and think of the watchman sh-sh-shivering down 
there, until you fell asleep and dreamed of roast 
beef, and plum pudding, and yule logs, and mistletoe 
boughs, and all kinds of jolly Christmas do ngs. 

In spite of his blunt manner, everybody liked Tom 
Locker; for everybody felt that he was an honest 
man, and honesty is such a rare jewel in this naughty 
world of ours. When I say “everybody,” I do not 
mean that Tom had not an enemy in the world; 
Show me the man that has lived fifty years without 
making anenemy. Even honest-Iom had enemies; 
not exactly at his own hearth, for he lived quite 
alone, but he had enemies in his next-door neighbors, 
These were the Passes, a family consisting of a 
father, a daughter, and three sons, who had come 
from nobody knew where, and got a living nobody 
knew how. They never did any kind of work, and 
yet they always bad plenty of money; so that all the 
good folks of Guzzleton looked on them with violent 
suspicion. In fact, the good folks of Guzzleton not 
only thought, but said, all manner of evil things 
against the Passes. Ifa farmer had been robbed in 
going home from market, the Passes were suspected 
of the crime; when the communion plate was stolen, 
it was whispered that the Passegwere concerned in 
the sacrilege; when the mail coach was stopped on 
the common, it was openly said that the big high- 
wayman who knocked the coachman off the box was 
either young Jack Pass or the evil one. Twice had 
officers of the law come from Lackerham, and 
searched the house they lived in; and twice had the 
otlicers of the law failed to find anything to criminate 
the Passes Coining, body-snatching, burglary, and 
even murder, were allimputed to the Passes; and 
whenever any of the family were absent for a few 
days, the townsfolk did little elee but wonder which 
of these enormities they were gone to commit. As 
they were big, powerful fellows, and blackguards in 
every sense of the term, no one ventured to interfere 
with them directly; and so faras caring for gossip, 
the Passes appeared to delight in setting public 
opinion at defiance. 

Satan is said to hate holy water, and the Passes, 
of course, hated honest Tom Locker. They were 
always picking quarrels with him, in the hope of 
making him go to live elsewhere. But they little 
knew the sturdy nature of the man they had to deal 
with. They might have made mince-meat of Tom 
before he would have budged an inch. He wouldn’t 
leave his house, and his resolution was no small com- 
fort to the townsfolk, who felt that so long as Tom 
kept his post, the Passes would always prefer to 
break the law elsewhere than in Guzzleton. 

At that time there was living in Guzzleton an old 
French gentleman, who had taken refuge in our 
country at the time of the Revolution. He was a 
man of good family, but, like most of the emigres, he 
had saved little or nothing from the wreck of his 





language and giving lessons in fencing. When the 
Bourbons were restored, he returned to France; but 
finding all his friends dead or gone, he came back to 
end his days in Guzzleton. He was a tall, thin old 
gentleman, with long gray hair and a long gray 
mustache. Very polite, very gentle, very harmless, 
very obliging, he was very popular amongst all 
classes in the town. I forget his name, but he was 
always spoken of as ‘“‘ the French gentleman,” and 
was commonly addressed as ‘“‘ Mossoo.” The only 
relics he bad now left of his former fortunes were a 
very curious gold watch and a miniature of a girl 
with golden hair, which he always wore suspended 
to his neck by an old-fashioned gold chain. Nobody 
knew whether it was his daughter or a still more be- 
loved object; but it was known that the French gen- 
tleman would often gaze on it sadly fur hours 
together. Few had seen the miniature, though 
many had seen the watch, and wondered why he 
bad never parted with it in his time of trouble. But 
the watch and the miniature were the connecting 
links between his present life and the old happy 
times when he had friends and home; and the 
French gentleman had clung to them through all 
the changes of fortune. 

The French gentleman’s principal amusement 


fortunes; and he supported himself by teaching his |, 


* frog-sauce” of them, but such was not the case, as 
you would have known had you ever been in his 
little parlor, which was half. filled with glazed cases of 
“specimens.” In pursuit of moths he would often 
remain on the common until midnight; but at 
length, one bright morning in September, the body 
of the French gentleman was found stretched on the 
gorse. He had been murdered, apparently, by a 
single blow, which had quite shattered the crown of 
his head. His watch was gone, as was also the min- 
iature of the girl with the golden hair. Near him 
was found the weapon with which the deed was 
done—a heavy cambrel, the instrament used by 
butchers for stretcbing carcases. 

Suspicion instantly fell on a butcher’s apprentice, 
a heavy, stupid lout of about eighteen, who had fre- 
quently expressed a great wish to possess the French 
gentleman’s watch— indeed, he was in the habit of 
asking Mossoo to show it to him, and Mossoo was 
alwaye pleased to comply with his request. The lad 
was thought to be only half-witted, and but little 
notice was taken of his strange hankering after the 
watch; but when the cambrel was found to be 
branded with the initials of his master, no doubt re- 
mained that the half-witted boy had committed a 
brutal murder. Most of the townsfolk seemed to 
think that any kind of trial would be quite super- 
fluons, and that the proper course would be to 
gibbet the murderer without ceremony. The only 
point in doubt was the exaet spot where the gibbet 
ought to be erected. 

The boy was of course arrested, but incontestable 
proof was given that on the night of the murder he 
was at a village twenty miles away. He was accord- 
ingly released frem custody, but bk ici 
still rested on him. He was discharged by his mas- 
ter, was avoided by everybody, and had such a sad 
life in general, that he ton slunk away from Guzzle- 
ton, and was never heard of afterwards. 

The Passes, for once, escaped suspicion. It hap- 
pened that Tom Locker had seen cause to watch 
their house all night long, instead of going his usual 
rounds, an! was able to prove that they had been 
drinking until daylight. This time, at least, a crime 
had been committed which could not be laid to the 
charge of the Passes. 

A little way out of the town, there were living two 
young farmers who had a taste for cock-fighting, 
with which they combined a taste for duck-shooting. 
They had a game-cock named Turpin, who had 
beaten all the cocks that had ever been brought 
against him, and who was generally supposed to be 
invincible. Now the river ran through a meadow 
belonging to the young farmera, and one night, 
during a tard frost, they had taken their usual post 
amongst the bushes by the stream, waiting the 
arrival of the wild ducks. The night was very still, 
and they durst not even whisper lest they should 
disturb their expected prey. All at once they heard 
the tramp of heavy footsteps coming down the 
meadow by the side of the tall hedge. The ground 
was covered with snow, and every footstep made a 
separate crunch. When the footsteps reached the 














There was no mistake about it this time; the crow 
came from the Bone Hole. The gate of the vauit 
was usually locked, but on this occasion it was partly 
open, and the key was lying on the snow. 

They borrowed a lantern from the nearest house, 
and descended into the Bone Hele, where almost the 
first thing they saw was a bag containing half a 
dozen game hens, dead, and the invincible Turpin 
alive—remarkably alive. A long course of training 
on raw beef and gunpowder had given him so much 
toughness as well as spirit, that the operation which 
had broken the necks of his companions had only 
rendered Turpin i ible. His plumage was sadly 
ruftied, and his tail wofully broken, but his gallant 
spirit was unsubdued. As soon as he was taken out 
of the bag he shook his wings, glared defiance at bis 
liberators, and crowed a challenge to all the cocks in 
the universe. 

They had found the bag lying on a rickety old 
chest, which appeared to be filled with skulls. In 
dragging it towards the light to see what was in it, 
they turned it over, and the contents rolled on the 
floor of the vault. Amongst them was a dirty brown- 
paper parcel, which they opened carelessly, but 
which contained something that startled them—the 
French gentleman’s gold watch, and the miniature 
of the girl with the golden hair! 








Captain Baker was a man who had an entire dis- 
belief in any kind of human goodness whatever, and 
who was 20 free from prejudices, that he would have 
signed the death-warrant of his own father without 
the slightest compunction. The young farmers 
found it difficult to believe that honest Tom Locker 
was a criminal, bu: the captain had no doubt what- 
ever on the subject. The arrest of Honest Tom was 
quickly arranged, and as quickly effected. Tom was 
taken in his bedroom, and along with him young 
Jack Pass, who was dressing the calf of Tom’s leg, 
in which had lodged nearly the whole of the charge 
from the young farmer’s gun. 

It was a race between Tom Locker and young 
Pass (the other members of the family were never 
caught) which should be first in turning king’s evi- 
dence. Young Pass won the race, and was trans 
ported for life. At the trial, he swore that he and 
Tom Locker arranged to killthe French gentleman 
on the common, and that, being aware of the butcher 
boy’s well-known hankering after the watch, they 
stole the cambrel out of the slaughter-house, with 
the view of fixing the crime on the boy. Young 
Pass frankly admitted that he himself should have 
struck the blow, but that he feared his bad character 
might put the French gentleman on his guard. The 
actual murdér was therefore left to Tom, who 
engaged his victim in conversation until there was 
an opportunity of despatching him with a single 
blow of the cambrel. The watch and the miniature 
they had hidden in the Bone Hole, until they should 
have an opportunity of disposing of tiem, as usual, 
in the big town of Lackerham. Tom Locker was 
first cousin to old Pass, and had been concerned with 
them in robberies committed years before any of the 





river side, a2 man with a bag over his shoulder 
emerged from the shadow of the hedge, and picked 
his way along the bank, occasionally trying the 
strength of the ice. Apparently satisfied with its | 
strength, he stepped on it, and began to walk steadi- 
ly towards the opposite side of the river. 

“It’s somebody been stealing Turpin,” said one of | 
the young farmers. 


not rise very quickly. However, one of them stum- | 
bled on to the ice, and shouted to the man with the 
bag, who was dbout twenty yards in front, and who 
immediately set off ranniog. The young farmer at 


his foot slipped, and he fell heavily on the ice. His — 
gun, being at full cock, wert off in the fall, and so | 
startled the man with the bag that he, too, fell on 
the ice. However, he was up again directly, and, | 
hastening across the river, disappeared amongst the | 
trees before the young farmers had quite collected 
all their senses. On reaching home they found that 
a number of the fowls, including the invincible 
Turpin, had been stolen from the shed in which they 
were accustomed to roost. 

It was very late—past midnight—but they forth- 


Locker. 
steps. He had been watching until that late hour 
about the churchyard in a very suspicious manner, 
and in coming down the steps he had sprained his 
ankle. It was out of the question to ask the poor 
fellow to aid them, so, after helping him to limp 
home, they went home themselves. 

The next morning at daybreak they went to Tom 
Locker’s house, but could not gain admittance. 
Thinking that he had recovered from his sprain, and 
gone to the churchyard, they went thither to look 
for him. Whilst they were loitering about, there 
suddenly broke on the air a sort of muftled “* Cock-a- 
doodle-doo!” 

They were standing against the church, near to 
the “ Bone Hole,” a vault which had been, long used 
for storing the bones found in digging graves. 

** Cock-a-doodle-doo!” again, rather clearer than 
before. 

* It’s Turpin—it’s Turpin,” exclaimed one of the 
young farmers. ‘I bet a thousand guineas it’s Tur- 
pin. I shoulda know his pipes amongst a million.” 

They looked up and down, and behind the grave- 
stones, and under the yew trees, but could not find 
Turpin. 








ae male of the family.” 


seemed to be catching moths, butterflies and other 
 pabaste. It was popularly believed that he made 


* Cock-a-doodle-doo!”” again, stronger than ever. 


| for many a long day, until his bones were as white 
They were 80 benumbed with cold that they could gs snow. Few would go near the gibbet after dark, 


once gave chase, but before he had run many yards | 


with set out to look for the watchman, honest Tom | 
They found him sitting on the churchyard | 


for one of the Passes, whom he had seen loitering , 


family came to live in Guzzleton. 


until the night before his execution, when he made 
a clean breast of it, and confessed that young Pass 
had sworn nothing but what was true. 

Tom was gibbeted on the. exact spot where he 
_ killed the French gentleman. And there he hung 


| for Tom’s ghost was to be seen every night at twelve 
o’clock, dressed as he used to dress, and beating the 
gibbet-post with a cambrel. During a hard winter 
his bones fell to the ground, and the schoolboys 
| played at bandy with them on the pool hard by. 
, And that was the end of Tom; but tothis day some 
‘of the rusty chains still hang to the creaking old 
gibbet, and if you should happen to cross the common 
; on @ dark, Windy night, their dismal clanking will 
guide you better than I could to the spot where the 
old French gentleman was murdered by ‘“‘ Honest 
Tom Locker.” 


| 
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THE RED SEA. be 


The Red Sea is said to be the hottest place th the 
world. The atmosphere for about sixty miles in 
that sea is steamy and sticky. Everything in the 
shape of iron or steel about a ship takes on a coat of 
rust. During the summer months no one travels on 
the Red Sea unless compelled by business or military 
orders to do so. In the winter and spring the pas- 
sage is delightful. Yet navigation in that body of 
water is always attended with many dangers. The 
Red Sea is long and narrow, with sunkep rocks and 
projecting reefs; and counter winds prevail, which 
produce dangerous currents. There are three light- 
houses in the sea, which must be kept by salaman- 
der-like men, since the thermometer runs up to & 
hundred and twenty degrees in July, and approaches 
ninety in the early spring. 


> 
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SPEED THE PLOUGH.—It is not generally known, 
perhaps, that the motto “God speed the plough ”— 
the joyous sentiment of English harvest homes— 
sprang out of a rebellion. There was a great deal of 
** plucking down of enclosures, and laying waste of 
fielis to enlarge the common lands,” in the early 
part of the sixteenth century; and, in 1549, the prac- 
tice led to an agrarian insurrection in the midland 
and north-eastern counties. The rebels, on that 
occasion, bore a banner, on which was inscribed, 
* God speed the plough ;” and this is the first in- 
























Honest Tom Locker stoutly protested his innocence 





stance on record of the use of the phrase. 
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THE DYSPEPSIA DEMON. 


I've been troubled enough with lumbago, 
And often been sadl, put out 
By a diet of slops and of sago 
When threatened with twinges of gout. 
But till lately I lived lie a skeptic 
Of ills that a mortal befall, 
When attacked by a demon dyspeptic, 
So much the most painful of all. 


All ailments I find to my sorrow 
The demon Dyspepsia brings; 
I look with despair on the morrow, 
And hope for to-day has ta‘en wings. 
Hot suppers have brought indigestion, 
And nightmare’s disturbing my rest; 
What to eat now is never the question, 
Debarred from the things I like best. 


For this is my favorite supper — 
(My tastes may be vulgar), hot pie— 
Made of pork, with the crust Known as upper, 
In slabs thick and luscious, I try 
To partake of with strict moderation— 
Three platefuls or so, but not more; 
Yet believe me that moderate ration 
Makes my epigastrium sore. 


I go to the doctor, who, smiling, 
Looks wise as he pockets his fee, 

My moderate supper reviling 
With language excessively free. 

Quoth he, * I don’t wonder you're seedy, 
Such gorging is fearful, ‘tis true; 

Did I eat as you sup, why, indeed, I 
Should be as dyspeptic as you.”’ 


Then he gives me a pill ora potion 
That takes away feelings of pain, 
And I straightway dismiss every notion 
Ascetic, and sup once again. 
For every practitioner scorning, 
If greedy (you'll own) I am frank, 
Though I'm sure to be bad in the morning, 
My life without supper’s a blank! 


FOUND DEAD. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WORSE THAN A SURGICAL OPERATION. 


THE interview which Charles Steen had with Dr. 
Fangus, although it did not produce the desired re- 
sult (for the ductor, as if to avoid being further 
pressed to visit the Hall, left Allgrove for his own 
house, near Newnham, that very afternoon), yet was 
not without its fruit. The little man’s earnest and 
convincing words bad quite inoculated Charles with 
his own belief, that the squire of Allgrove had met 
with no accidental death. There were now, there- 
fore-—not to speak of the faint suspicions which ac- 
tuatedthe m+jority of the jury—no less than three 
persons in the world—himself, Robert the groom, 
and Dr. Fangus, who were persuaded of this upon 
reasonable grounds. And there was the widow, 
more deeply impressed, perhaps, with the same 
conviction than any of the three, although upon no 
grounds at all. It was quite unnecessary, however, 
for the doctor to have laid an i: junction of filence 
upon Charles Steen. The more he thought of this 
horrcr—the more strength his new conviction gained 
—the greater repugnance he felt against moving in 
the matter. He had not hitherto quite made up his 
mind as to whether he should inform the rector of 
Mr. Frederick Blissett’s late eccentric conduct con- 
cerning the charcoal sketch, or not; but he was now 
quite resolved to be silent on the subject; resolutely 
determined also to do his best to combat the widow’s 
wild and baseless misgivings, although he had now 
got his own doubts as well as hers to overcome, 

As he passed the rectory, he looked in upon Mr. 
Mellish, and that gentleman -sitting empty-handed 
and furlorn enough before his sturdy-fire, and think- 
ing of the dead—was unfeignedly glad to see him. 

“ The sight of you, my dear young friend, this sad 
afternoon, yonder ” (and he pointed in the direction 
of the churchyard), ‘‘ was the only gleam of sunshine 
that met my eyes. I knew you would be there, how- 
ever, for I had a letter from Mr. Frederick this 
morning. A strange letter, Steen, for a man to 
write upon the day before his only brother was to be 
buried, wholly and solely concerning the goods 
which he has become possessed of by his death; but 
then your patron és a strange man.” 

“He is, sir,” said Charles, hastily; ‘and stranger 
now, I do assure you, than ever. I honestly think, 
between ourselves, that for the time— so powerfully 
have recent events worked with him—he is not re- 
sponsible for what he does, or says, or writes.” 

“I hope not,” returned the rector, gravely; “I 
should be glad to think that such is the case. You 
area very young trustee, Steen, and he and I were 
never very cordial, yet he leaves all his business to 
be transacted by us two. As for my part in the 
matter, that does not astonish me so much, for he 
has sufficient knowledge of me to be sure that he 
is in safe hands, while friends of his own he never 
had, except, indeed, his poor brother; but you— 
whom he has been acquainted with so short a time 
—must be a great favorite of his, to have such trast 
Teposed in you.” 

“So far from that being the case, Mr. Mellish, I 
assure you, upon my word and honor, that I believe 
Mr. Blissett dislikes me.” 

“Then be must be mad,” said the rector, with a 
sharp glance over his shoulder at his young friend. 

“Perhaps he is,” said Steen, gravely, with his 
eyes fixed upon the fire. “I sometimes think he 








7 be.” 





“ Well, since we are both agreed upon that point,” | 
answered the rector, confidently, “‘and since you 
have already discovered for yourself that Mr, Fred- 
erick’s regard for you does not quite extend to affec- 
tion, I may say there is a passage in his letter which 
seems to hint at that latter fact. It reveals nothing 
to your disadvantage, mind, in any way, but yet it 
is just the sort of revelation which a warm friend 
would have kept to himself.” , 

“He tells you where he found me,” said Steen, 
bitterly, “and so by implication puts you—and 
others—on your guard against me. There is not 
much to be expected, he would say, of a lad picked 
up at a night refuge.” 

** I confess,” replied the rector, slowly, “ that such 
was my impression of what the letter intended to 
convey. If it was meant to prejudice me against 
yourself, it totally failed in its object; it only sank 
the writer in my estimation. I am sure you were 
not to blame—it was not through your misconduct, 
I mean, that you became destitute.” 

* You shall judge for yourself, Mr. Mellish. I 
was to blame, at all events, that I did not reveal the 
matter to you myself, and I am fitly punished by 
this humiliation. Will you listen to my story from 
my own lips?” ° 

“ Yes, Steen; and I shall believe it implicitly.” 

Then the young man rehearsed to the rector the 
same narrative which we have already heard him 
confide to his patron in Clifford street; and Mr. 
Mellish listened with great attention, once or twice 
making a@ pencil-note in his pocket-book, as the his- 
tory proceeded. 

“You are not ashamed of me, sir?” pleaded the 
lad, when all was finished. 

‘No, indeed,” said the rector, kindly. 
should I be?” 

“And don’t you think Mrs. Blissett and Miss 
Christie would be ashamed of me?” aided Charles, 
eagerly. 

* Most certainly not, my boy.” 

“Then please to tell them, sir, all about it; how 
I was a beggar—a pauper—but a few days ago; for I 
coald not, no, indeed, 1 cculd not tell them myself.” 

“IT will acquaint them with all the circumstances, 
my good lad; and do not fear any change of feeling 
towards you in those two ladies. For one reason, 
Iam heartily glad to hear ail this; since—I don’t 
mind telling you now—I took it iuto my head at first 
that, unknown to yourself, you were Mr. Frederick’s 
natural son.” 

“Did they think that at the Hall?” inquired 
Charles, with, burning cheeks and in a trembling 
voice. ‘Did they think I was his son?” 

“No. Mrs. Blissett, to whom I communicated my 
suspicion, was positively certain—after your first 
interview with her—that such was not the case. I 
do not wish to repeat to you anything said to the 
disadvantage of your patron, or flattering to your- 
self; it is enough to say that she combated my 
opinion very warmly. Indeed, I was almost con- 
vinced that I was mistaken, until this letter arrived, 
which, somehow, once more awakened all my doubts. 
I firmly believe that it was framed partly with that 
object. The writer speaks of you exactly as aman 
would speak of one who had a personal claim upon 
him in equity, though not in law. He declines all 
positive responsibility—even to the extent of reveal- 
ing to us a past, which he deeme disgraceful, by 
way of warning—and yet, inthe same breath, as it 
were, he imposes upon you a considerable trust, and 
hints at future material bencfits to be conferred. 
He announces his intention, when he has returned 
from abroad, and can give his own attention to busi- 
ness matters, to send you to Oxford. Did he say any- 
thing of that to you?”’ 

“Mr. Blissett did jast hint at such a thing, sir; 
but I attached no in: portance to the remark.” 

“It would be a most excellent thing for you, 
Steen; the university, to one who has brains and 
diligence, no matter what else he lacks, is the high 
road to independence and social station.” 

**O sir,” cried the young man, clasping his hands, 
as though some beatific vision had been suddenly 
presented to him, “ how I would work to gain 
them!” 

* Well, then, why not begin atonce? The fruits 
of study are never utterly thrown away, at all 
events; and if, on the other hand, Mr. Blissett does 
carry out this excellent intention, it is most impor- 
tant that it should find you prepared to take advan- 
tage of it to the utmost. Now, I will be your tutor. 
Come to me in a day or two—to-morrow, if you like 
—and let me find out what you know. I remember 
enough of the classics, I flatter myself, to put you a 
long way on the road, which, if ali turns out well, 
yuu will have to travel.” 

** I thank you, sir, from the bottom of my heart,” 
cried the young man, earnestly; ‘“‘ you do not know 
what hopes you bave kindled within me. How very, 
very good and kind you are!” 

“Tut, tut, sir. All old pedagogues—and I was 
@ tutor once myself—like somebrdy to teach. It 
gives us again that blessed chance of tyranny, which 
like.your friend Lucius Sylia, we have voluntarily 
resigned. Poob, pooh! it isso indeed. You are too 
ready to incur the sense of obligation, my young 
friend. 


“Why 


The untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet dived into the world's deccit, 


or you would not be so thankful for the opportunity, 
of a classical education. A single play of William 
Shakspeare’s, sir, has more of wisdom, fancy, wit in 





it than all the— But there, that’s treason. Come; 
you have wasted time enough on anold fellow like 


me; 1 think it likely—since you have not seen the | 
ladies—that they may have something to say to you; | 


early as possible, Mr. Frederick’s civil messages. I | 
don’t see what he could have done more, since his 

sister-in-law herself insists upon leaving the Hall, | 
than say, ‘Take what you wish.’” 

Upon this hint, after once more expressing bis | 
sense of the rector’s kindness, Charles took his leave, | 
a happier man than perhaps he had ever been be- 

fore. The idea of going to college had given him new 

life; something seemed to whisper that those rose- 

colored views of the future in which he had indulged 

might not, after all, be dreams. It was curious, 

though far from unnatural, that he felt the good- 

will of the rector, who had promised by comparison 

so little, far more than that of his patron, who had 

promised (or at least hinted at)so much. He was far 

from being ungrateful to the latter for ali he had 

done for him, and fully resolved to be his faithful 

minister in whatever he should be set todo. But it 

is possible to confer even material benefits in such a 

manner as to sow not a single see of love in the re- 

cipient. A bone may be ‘‘ chucked” to a dog; but 

to the starving human creature whom we would 

inspire with regard for us, it must not be chacked, 

but bestowed witha gentle hand and gentle words. 

Thus, although Charles owed (and was dutifally 

ready to pay) all fealty to his patron, yet he felt to- 

wards him none of that affection with which Mr. 

Mellish and Mrs. Bliseett (not to mention Christie) 

had inspired him, albeit they had given him nothing 

but kind words. 

Never had the young man’s step been so elastic, 
his heart so light, as when he came in sight of the 
Hall, on the windows of which—now shutterless for 
the first time-the beams of the early setting sun 
were shining brightly. There would surely be a 
happy time befvre him, while his patron was abroad, 
and this place, so near to Miss Christie’s future 
home, was appointed for him to dwell in. He felt 
indeed for her bereavement; but it was impossible 
that the loss which she bewailed (the greatness of it 
being unknown to bim) could sadden him to the 
fame extent, and he knew that the healing touch of 
time must sooner or later cure her pain. The only 
thing that weighed upon bis mind was the private 
conference that he must needs presently have with 
Mrs. Blissett; his unwillingness to talk with her 
upon that subject which she was only too certain to 
broach, had grown to positive repugnance; and the 
approaching interview—complimentary to him as 
was its confidential nature—overshadowed his pres- 
ent, like the contemplation of some necessary sur- 
gical operation, after which life has nothing to offer 
us but what is pleasurable. In the meantime, we 
shudder. 

His forebodings were quickly realized. No sooner 
had he reached the study, than a femal. servant 
communicated the expected summons from her mis- 
tress that “‘she would be glad to see Mr. Steen as 
soon as convenient;” and the young man at once 
tollowed the messenger up stairs, with a cast of 
countenance that would have suited any of those 
sow bre ministers of the dead of whom the house had 
only just been cleared. How he secretiy anathema- 
tized that cowardly little Dr. Fungus, who had laid 
the train of suspicion, and set light to it, and then 
left him to bearall the consequences of the exvlosion! 
Not even a sight of Miss Christie was affurded him 
to cheer his spirits. The invalid was on her couch 
as usual, but quite alone. 

** Tl am very glad to see you back again, Mr. Steen,” 
said she, cordially, yet ina tone which showed huw 
little her bruised heart could know of gladness; 
‘*and yet it is very selfish of me to feel so, since this 
house of mourning is unfit indeed for the home of 
one like you; and Christie and I are wretched com- 
pany.” 

**I was very willing to return to Allgrove,” re- 
plied Charles, simply. ‘‘ How are you, madam, and 
Miss Christie?” 

“Christie is well, thank God, Mr. Steen. 
you any news for me?” 

With a great effort, Charles maintained his calm- 
ness. He well knew to what the widow’s earnest 
inquiry referred, but he resolved to avoid the sub- 
ject, unless it was absolutely forced upon him. 

* Yes, dear madam,” answered he; ‘‘ much news. 
Mr. Blissett, who still continues far from well-in- 
deed, he seemed certainly worse than when I last 
saw him—has decided, acting on the advice of his 
doctor, upon going abroad. He is, in fact, I have no 


Have 


quite unsettled. He bade me say that, since you 
Seemed determined to remove to the cottage, you 
must of course do 80; but, at the same time, express- 
ed his earnest wish that you should take with you 
from the Hall whatever you pleased; not only such 
things as might be especially dear to you as—as 
mementoes—but any articles ot farniture—” 

‘The widow’s wasted but expressive features here 
exhibited such evident impatience and incredulity, 
that the young man began to hesitate and stawmer, 
and at length came to a full stop. 

“Ay,” said she, coldly, and without noticing his 
embarrassment, ‘‘ he is very considerate, this patron 
of yours.” 

** He intends to be so, my dear madam, and I sin- 
cerely trust you will not reject his offers; he did not 
like your leaving the Hall—‘ Just as though I had 
turned them out of it,’ said he—nor the tone of Miss 
Christie’s letter, which, indeed (for he read it to me) 
was certainly somewhat cold. I do hope--”’ 


doubt, already gone, and the date of Lis retarn is | 


tones; ‘tidings of another sort than concerning 
houses and farniture? Or if you have not, have 


and certainly you should communicate to them, as others? Did you give my message to Dr. Fungus?” 


“ Yes, madam; and I have had a long talk with 
him. He maintains the same opinion which he ex- 
pressed at the inquest; perhaps all the more obsti- 
nately because it is unpopular. But he will not 
come to see you. He feels outraged at the ill-treat- 
ment which he has, it seems, received from every 
hand, on account of the evidence he gave before the 
coroner; and he will have nothing more to do with 
thefmatter. His resolution is fixed upon that point.” 
“Then I have only you to trust in, Mr. Steen,” 
said the widow, gravely. ‘For the third time, but 
not the last (forI will know), Lask, ‘Have ycu no 
news?’ ” 

“1 was, of course at the faneral this morning, dear 
madam,” answered Charles, endeavoring in vain to 
remain calm. ‘' There was a vast company present, 
and their grief was very genuine. If respectful sym- 
pathy could mitigaté such a blow as has falien upon 
you, you would suffer little.” 

‘Tam obliged to them all, Mr. Steen. My?poor 
husband was dear to many. When the ear heard 
him, it blessed him; when the eye saw him, it gave 
witness to him; he caused the widow’s heart—the 
widow’s heart,’ repeated she, in anguished tones— 
“ to sing for joy.” 

‘* There did not seem to be one in the churchyard, 
madam, rich or poor, who came there for mere form’s 
sake.” 

“Ay; he was not there, then,” murmured she, as 
though talking to herself. “If he had been—if he 
had dared to come—and had so much as touched the 
coffin, his wickedness would surely have been made 
apparent. It used to be said so, and if such things 
did ever take place, they would have done so to-day. 
If he had touched the body, the wound would have 
broken forth afresh, and the blood cried out against 
him!” 

“Against whom, madam?” inquired Charles, in a 
trembling voice. 

A terrible look came over the widow’s face, and 
for the moment, it seemed to Charles that he would 
have lost his right hand if he could only have re- 
called his question; but the sudden glow in those 
hollow eyes as suddenly died out; and she shook her 
head, as though in reply to some inward thought. 
“Against his murderer,” said she, slowly, and 
awful as that answer was, it took a weight off the 
young man’s heart, that bad almost stopped its 
beating. ‘‘ Have you no news of him, Charles? I 
think you have. Yes; you have seen the first foot- 
marks of that trail which will lead at last to the 
shedder of my husband’s blood. You have seen 
them—” 

The young man heard no more. The widow’s 
piercing look, her solemn searching tones, her imme- 
diate reference to the shadowy but dread suspicion 
that haunted his own mind; all these things com- 
bined to overcome mind and body so con pletely 
that he lost consciousness, and fell into a sort of 
taint or swoon. When he came to himeelf, he was 
still in the widow’s room, sitting in the same arm- 
chair as before; but his throat was bare, and his 
neckcloth on the floor, and about him was a sense of 
fray rance and coolness. 

**You are better now, Mr. Steen,” whispered a 
musical and tender voice, and he looked up and saw 
Christie standing over him, and bathing his fore- 
head with some refreshing scent. ; 

*““O yes, poor fellow, you are much better now,” 
said Mrs. Blixsett, with a look that conveyed nothing 
but compassion and kindness. “Take him out of 
this sick room, Christie, into freer air; and see that 
he has some refreshment at once, for I am sure 
he needs it.” ' 

The operation was over; but it had been more 
severe than the patf€nt’s worse fears had suggested 
to him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SUNSHINE. 


EvERy geason has doubtless its own troubles, yet 
to some of us—if not to many—it is given to enjoy 
some portion of life almost without alloy; it may be 
—and, alas! generally is—but a little portion, but 
while it lasts it is the very foretaste of Paradise. It 
stands out in such contrast with the rest of our ex- 
istence, that itis distinctly seen as we look back, no 
matter over how many an intervening year. It hap- 
pens almost always at that epoch when the restraints 
incident to boyhood are removed, yet the responsi- 
bilities belonging to manhood have scarce assumed 
definite shape—when health is most vigorous, when 
hope is highest, when life “goes a-maying” with 
youth and love. And it was upon this blissful 
period that Charles Steen was about to enter. 

If the forebodings of his heart had not deceived 
him, neither had its anticipations. For the first 
time in his life, he was living among triends—anong 
those who loved him fur his own sake. He had 
work enough to do to make him appreciate leisure; 
fi:st, under Mr. Mellish’s supervision, but very soon 
independently of hia assistance, he controlled the 
expenses of Louse and garden (the rents of the estate 
were collected by a lawyer at Newnham), and kept 
an account ofall things, in the interest of his patron. 
He set the Hall in order after the manner he judged 
would be most pleasing in that gentleman’s eyes; 
taking particular care to arrange the extensive 
though very heterogeneous contents of the library— 
an apurtment the principal use of which had hither- 





‘*Have you any news for me, Charles Steen?” 





repeated the widow, in the same deep and earnest, 


to been for old fogies to play at whist in, when the 
squire and his lady (years and years ago) chanced to 
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give a ball. He had enough of otady (thanks to the 
good rector, who ‘‘ coached ” him with great regular- 
ity, if not despatch, for, to say truth, his Greek was 
getting a little rusty) to make him thoroughly enjoy 
the hours of holiday. These he spent, sometimes, in 
ordinary country fashion, in shvoting, for there was 
no lack of guns or game at Morden Hall; or in cours- 
ing upon the downs, for Mr. Groves kept many grey- 
hounds, and the rector had in the exercise of his 
discretion retained one good horse in the squire’s 
stables, though the rest were disposed of; but 
chiefly in fishing, not, it must be confessed, -because 
he was pafticularly partial to that diversion, but 
because the boat-house a‘ joined that which belonged 
to Rill Bank, the cottage at which the widow and 
her daughter now resided, and being so near, it was 
but common civility to ‘just step in” and inquire 
how they were. 

If he was successful with rod and line, they reaped 
the benefit of his good-fortune; and if he was not, 
what more natural than that he should “ just step 
in’’ again, after putting up the boat, to express his 
regret? When he did not fish, it was surely better 
taste to “ just step in” in person with the brace of 
birds be had bagged in the turnips, or the pheasant 
he had shot in the wood, than to send a servant 
with his empty compliments; or, after a day with 
Farmer Groves, that, in leaving a hare at the cot- 
tage-door, he should “‘just step in” to say that it 
was ‘‘coursed,” which is a matter of culinary im- 
portarce. It would have been the height of in- 
humanity to let the poor young teliow dine all by 
himself in the great bcuuse, so he had a standing 
invitation to dinner at the rectory; and when he did 
not arrive there at the appointed hour, Mr.Mellish sat 
down without him, being well aware that his young 
friend had ‘“ just stepped in” at Rill Bank (doubt- 
less upon some matter of the last importance), and 
been asked to stay to dinner. 

Upon these occasions he did not, of course, dine 
alone with Miss Christie (although there is no reason 
to suppose that he would have resented even that 
arrangement), but with her mother also. The meal 
was served in the drawing-room, into which the in- 
valid was wheeled, sofa and all, from her bedroom, 
which was contiguous to it. She was not in reality 
improved in health (although, singular to say, she 
was no worse), but her indomitable spirit caused her 
to make greater exertions, now that she considered 
there was a necessity for them. She would not 
suffer Christie’s existence to be passed as the mere 
attendant of an invalid; nor permit her to be de- 
pressed by melancholy talk. S», it the widow rarely 
smiled, she never, in her daughter’s presence, gave 
way to passionate grief, and neither avoided nor 
dwelt upon the topic of their con mon bereavement, 

Upon the subjéct, however, of t- king “‘ what was 
wanted ” from the Hall, Charles tuund Mrs. Blis- 
sett quite inexorable. Her dislike of her brother-in- 
law (although she never expressed it in words) 
seemed to increase rather than diminish. The very 
wine she drank (and a little wine was absolutely 
necessary for her, said the doctors) was procured 
elsewhere than from her late husband’s cellars; and 
even the game with which her young friend so 
plentifully furnished her table was received under 
protest. The widow (by comparison with her former 
position, at least) was very poor. Two hundred and 
fifty pounds was the extent of her yearly income, 
and though she administered it with her usua) 
discretion, it was difficult, particularly on first en- 
trance into a new house, to keep within her means. 

Small as Rill Bank was, it was extremely pretty. 
It was placed high and dry, on a lawn of tolerable 
size, which ran down to a small wooden terrace 
(with an arbor at one end, and set with half-a-dozen 
urns for flowers) skirting the river. A few steps of 
stone led up to the down stairs sitting-room, its bow 
windows ornamented at the gop with a circle of 
painted glass, and looking trom the water very gay 
indeed. But the drawing-room was the gem of the 
house. No larger than the room beneath it, it com- 
manded one of the most charming river views im- 
aginable, and one which was never destitute of life. 
The Rill was not only navigable in itself, but joined 
a very large river at Newnham, and not a little 
barge-traftic was carried on along it, by means of a 
towing path on the opposite side. At no great dis- 
tance was a lock, half seen (as the spring came on) 
through intervening foliage; and it was a picture of 
which the eye never tired, to see the great gates 
slowly open to admit the flood, and the liberated 
boats come forth into the sunlight to toilor loiter 
along the water bighway; pleasant, beyond descrip- 
tion, to listen in the still aiterzoons to the cry of 
* Lok, lok, lok!” from unseen voyagers far down 
the wooded reach; or to hear the wondrous music 
welling up from those resonant walls when the row- 
ers sang (a8 many did) while pent within their watery 
prison. 

As the days lengthened and grew warmer, the 
traffic increased, not only of commerce, but of pleas- 
ure, and many a skiff, almost as bright and swift as 
the river-insects that flitted hither and thither in the 
sun, shot by the cottage; not seldom, larger boats, 
too, with holiday folks on board of them— quite 
gilded galleys of the Clecpatra sort, with cush- 
ions of scarlet, and perhaps a band, the strains of 
which, if tailing to satisty a critical ear on land, were 
borne charmingly cool and mellow across the 
stream; while more rarely still, but even more wel- 
come, came the racing boats, in training for some 
river-regatta, with an accompanying music of their 
even oar-blades, delightful to listen to as it waxed 
and waned. 

All day long was seen the stately pageant of the 








swans, except when, not so stately, their curved and 


snow-white necks went suddenly under water, and | 
they presented themselves reversed—like gigantic | 


water-lilies in bud. From morn to eve, the ferry- 
boat plied intermittently, now filled with market- 
folks going forth with baskets filled with produce, 
or returning with light load; now conveying but 
a@ single passenger with dog and gun, or solitary 
fisherman. The whole river-scene was busy as a 
fair, and yet so calm and quiet, except for the low 
melodious unceasing thunder of the hidden lasher. 
Not seldom, when the days grew warm, did Christie 
take her seat in punt or skiff, and journey with the 
youth apon that silent bighway; amid the osier 
isles, from whence the swan upon her nest hissed 
angrily, while the fierce male ploughed foamy fur- 
rows in the wave with his swelling breast, and fiap- 
ped defiance; or up the back-stream, where the 
withy baskets, which lay in the stream all night 
gaping for fish, dried on their high platforms. No 
prying eyes were there; only the swallows flashed 
and skimmed around their drifting boat. No sound 
was heard except the dreamy cawsof the circling 
rooks, or ever and anon, from the distant woods, the 
monotone of the herald of the summer, whereupon 
one would say, ‘‘ Hush! Listen;” and the other; 
“ Yes, you’re right; it is the cuckoo.” 

A happy time, when both on land and stream 
*twas 


May, from verge to verge, 
And May it was, with them, from head to heel. 


If the meaning of an idy] lies in two young people, 
picturesquely circumstanced, doing nothing, and 
taking the utmost pleasure in their idleness, these 
river-trips of Christie and Charles Steen might be so 
called. If another definition of the term needs be 
sought, it may be found in this, that it was not long 
before they began unconsciously to idolize one 
another. 

Fortune, too, as if not content with bestowing on 
the young man these ethereal and transcendent 
pleasures, added a bright gleam of material prosper- 
ity—gave him a great slice of solid pudding. It 
came to pass in this wise. Mr. Mellish, who had had 
long on hand an invitation to visit an old college- 
friend of his, whose living was situated in theneigh- 
borhood of Cayenne Lodge, departed one fine morn- 
ing on that errand, much to the surprise of those 
who knew him best. A run upto London for the 
day was in general the extent of the rector’s absence 
from his parish, it being even whispered tbat he had 
become so completely the old bachelor, that he could 
not sleep away from home; yet in this case he disap- 
peared without saying a word to anybody, for six 
whole days, the extreme limit of a clergyman’s huli- 
day. The churchwardens bad almost made up thelr 
minds to offer a reward for his discovery, and to ap- 
peal to the Home Secretary for a free pardon to all 
concerned in his assassination, except the actual 
murderer, when the reverend gentleman suddenly 
turned up on the Saturday night. 

‘* Where on earth have you been, Mr. Mellish, and 
what have you been about?” cried Steen, who had 
called at the rectory, after dining at Rill Bank, and 
to his great joy found his friend and preceptor safe 
and sound. 

“ Well, sir, I have been toa place with which you 
are well acquainted,” returned the rector coolly, ‘and 
have occupied myself solely with your business.” 

“T did not know that 1 had any,” said Charles, 
laughing. 

“No business, eh? Nothing but pleasure? That’s 
the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire, my 
young friend,” answered the rector, with affected 
aternness; but the twinkle of his eyes, and the twitch- 
ing at the corners of his mouth, betrayed that he 
was in the best of humors, and had some good news 
to tel!. ‘* Yes,” he wenton, ‘it is lucky tor you, 
who thus neglect your own concerns, that you have 
# friend who interests himself in them.” 

**T am very lucky in that res; ect, sir, indeed,’’ said 
the young man with a grateful simplicity that went 
straight to the rector’s heart. 

“ Well, Charley,” said he, “the fact is, that ever 
since you told me your history, there was one point 
that puzzled me nota little. I never doubted your 
word, my dear boy; I knew you were telling me 
what you imagined to be the case; but in one in- 
stance I did doubt your facts. Thanks to this wise 
book, and he laid bis hand affectionately on a pocket 
volume of Shakspeare, which lay on the table before 
him, and had been the companion of his travel, 1 
know something of human nature, more, perhaps, 
than many who mix much more than I do in what 
they call ‘the world,’ and see nothing but one man 
and one woman multiplied any number of times. 
From what you told me of Captain Mangoe’s great 
kindness to you during his life, I thought it in the 
highest degree improbatle that he should omit— 
being so wealthy a man—to make some sort of pro- 
vision for you by will. I have now discovered, 
Charles, that he did so.—There, don’t flush up so; it 
is not much; but you are no longer—” 

‘A beggar, sir, or a dependent?” 
Charles, earnestly. 
longer that?” 

* Yes: itis true. It was very wrong in Mrs. Man- 
goe to conceal the fact; it was something more than 
wrong in ber to tell you (as I understand was the 
case) the mischievous falsehood that you were totally 
unprovided for; but I do not think igr & moment she 
meant to defraud you of your due. She was actua- 
ted by a malignant feeling towards yourself, and 
perhaps she resented any portion, however small, of 
tier late husband’s wealth being bestowed upon one 


interrupted 
Is it really true that Iam no 





who was not his kith and kin. Her own account of 
the matter~-for I brought her to book, I promise yon 
and frightened her not a little—was, that she 
thought it better for your moral health (you being of 
@ very audacious and rebellious spirit, sir) that you 
should imagine yourself to be entirely dependent; 
but that she had always intended to let you know 
the true state of the case sooner or later. She says 
that her having omitted to do so has been very much 
on her mind ever since you disappeared from Mad- 
den House, and that part of the county, without 
affording her an opportunity of telling you that her 
dear husband had not forgotten you. I assure you 
she put her handkerchief to her eyes, and seemed 
quite affected; but they do say it’s only her grief 
that is affected, and that she is engaged to be mar- 
ried to her son’s tutor, who is about half her age. 
But as far as you are concerned, Steen, she has made 
all the reparation that could be expected, and we 
have no right, in charity, tosay” (and here Iam 
afraid the rector winked) ‘‘ that she has been fright- 
ened into it. The long and short of the matter is, 
that a hundred a year was settled upon you for life 
by excellent Captain Mangoe, and you have had the 
first year’s allowance paid in advance (the least she 
could do, I told her, considering to what straits her 
culpable concealment of the matter had exposed 
you); and here’sthe money in twenty-five-pound 
Bank of England notes.” 

It was pleasant to see the rector counting them out 
one by one with the most business-like gravity, 
while the recipient could apply himself to nothing 
save vain endeavors to express his fervent thanks 
towards his living friend, while his heart was fall of 
no less gratitude towards him who had thus st retch- 
ed forth to him a helping hand, as it were, from the 
very grave itself. 

‘* This timely gift,” observed the rector, as they 
parted late with cordial ‘‘ good-nights,” ‘* will now, 
with some slight additional help (which, I dare say, 
will not be wanting, even though Mr. Blissett should 
alter his mind upon the matter), insure our Oxford 
plan—such power has gold to mould our dreams into 
realities. In the meantime, don’t you be extrava- 
gant, my young millionaire.” 

Which Charles, with a pleasant laugh, promised 
not to be. Yet, at that moment, the spendthrift had 
a scheme in his head for disposing of three-fourths 
of the money, and managed to put it into effect be- 
fore the next week was out. 

One of Mrs. Blissett’s greatest pleasures in old 
times was to hear her daughter, who had a very 
charming ‘‘ touch” on the piano, play and sing, to 
her. The widow had been herself a musician before 
her physical affliction, and she dearly loved to listen 
to the harmonies which she could no longer evoke. 
When, however, she left the tfall, shg declined to 
take with her the little cottage-piano which used to 
stand in hersick-room (notwithstanding, that Mr. 
Mellish endeavored to convince her that it was as 
much her own and belonged as little to her brother- 
in-law as her own bonnet and shawl); and so there 
was no music at Rill Bank. But on the Friday next 
after the rector’s return, there arrived from the rail- 
way station an immense parcel, which turned out 
upon inspection to be a very small but very pretty 
piano, and the carrier knew nothing about it except 
that there was nothing to pay. 

** Who can it have come from?” cried Christie, her 
eyes dancing with delight as this fairy casket was 
brought up-stairs. “ What an exquisite little thing 
it is, and how nicely it will stand here between the 
bookcase and the window! Now, my own dear 
mamma, you really must not look so grave. It can’t 
come from Uncle Frederick, you know, because we 
gave bim to understand that we did not want such 
athing.” (Charles had had to frame some excuse 
about music being too much for the poor widow just 
at present, to account to bis patron for her having 
left the instrument at the Hall.) 

“No, Christie, it does not come from your uncle; 
but it may come from some one else from whose 
hands we are equally bound not to accept it. I am 
much afraid that the good rector, who, I am sure, 
has no such sum tospare as this must have cost, 
has—” 


“O dear me, I am so sorry,” interrupted Christie 


with a disappointec look; how foolish of me. Of 
course, it is the rector. Who else would have 
thought of such a pleasant surprise for us? Yes, it 
is certainly he. However, asit can’t be sent back 
to-day, there will be no harm in my just ranning my 
hands along it. Come; I will play you one of your 
dear old tunes, mamma—just one old tune, for the 
sake of auld langsyne.” 

So she sat herself down forthwith, and played so 
tenderly—so very differently from that rattling off 
an air which so many of our young chignoned per- 
formers now aim at, under the name of “ rapid exe- 
cution ’’—that Mrs. Blissett could not say ‘‘ Nay ” to 
her playing another, and then another. She wept 
—the poor lady—but they were not tears of bitter 
sorrow; tears, rather, which 

From the depth of some divine despair, 

Rise in the heart. and gather to the eyes, 

On looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 
She was sorrowful, but not unbappy, as those who 
have no expression for their woe; and presently, as 
Christie went on with air after air, here and there 
singing a tender old song with a tender voice, that 
seemed as proper to her face asits perfume to a 
flower, the widow’s face grew calm, and even bright. 
Her pain was fairly drowned in the sweet sounds. 

In the midst of this, who should happen to “just 
step in” but Mr. Charles Steen! 
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“Did you ever see such a beautiful littie piano? 
A present from that naughty, extravagant man, Mr, 
Mellish!” exclaimed Christie. “So of course we 
can’t keep it. And yet [ could almost cry at having 
to part with it. This last hour has been such a treat 
—has it not, dear mamma?” 

“ It bas been a great treat, my darling,” answereq 
the widow; “but we mast learn not to treat our. 
selves at the expense of others,” 

“JT am sure, dear Mrs. Blissett,” said Charles, 
earnestly, “that if the donor were here, he would 
already consider himself richly paid for his invest. 
ment: and talking of treating yourselves, I hope you 
are not going to be so selfish as to stop playing, now 
I am come.” 

So some more tunes—somewhat less touching ones 
—were played, to the visitor’s great satisfaction, un- 
til, in the middle of one of them, Christie suddenly 
stopped short with, “Mamma, what shall we do? 
Here’s that naughty, extravagant man coming up 
the lawn !”” 

It was indeed the rector himself; and as to swath- 
ing that piano in its body-clothes of matting (let 
alone putting on its unmentionables), before he could 
get up-stairs, that was out of the question. More- 
over, the strains of the music had already reached 
him through the open window, for he was clapping 
his hands and crying “ Bravo, bravo!’’ as though he 
had white kid gloves on—only a little louder than is 
usual at the Opera. 

“What magic music have you got there?” cried 
he from beneath the window. 

**Come up and see, you wicked man!” cried Chris- 
tie; then turned to her mother with, ‘“‘ How ever 
shall we make him take it back?” 

But before she could make reply, the rector was in 
the room. 

‘Well I must say it’s charming,” exclaimed he, 
looking at the instrament, instead of the performer 
or the audience. ‘‘ But upon my word, Mrs. Blissett, 
I had no idea you were such a prodigal! You would 
not allow your old piano to be brought across the 
road from one house to the other, and here you spend 
seventy guineas—for I am sure that never cost a pen- 
ny less—upon a new one! However, it is a real beau- 
ty, and will, I doubt not, pay you excellent interest 
in the way of pleasure.” 

* Tdid not buy it,” said Mrs. Bissett. “ It arrived 
here to-day, we know not from whom or whence; 
and indeed we thought—”’ 

‘* That it bad come from me?”’ laughed the rector. 
‘*T do assure you, you are mistaken there. In the 
first place, I am not half so liberal as you would 
credit me for being; and secondly, while you hada 
piano of your own—yes, of your very own, madam— 
at yonder house, I should not have dreamed of get- 
ting you another.” 

* But who can, then, have sent it to us?” exclaim- 
ed the widow. ‘Our friends in the county have 
been very kind; but I know how ill is the compan- 
ionship of wealth and poverty, and I have steadily 
kept myself aloof from them; nor is any one, that I 
know of, sufficiently familiar with us to know that 
such an instrument would be acceptable.” 

** It’s this young millionaire, then!”’ exclatmed the 
rectorgn arapture. ‘ It’s just the sort of abomina- 
ble trick that he would like to be at.” 

**O Mr. Steen!” cried the widow. (‘‘O Charles!” 
cried Christie involuntarily; but in the excitement 
that eneued, the affectionate familiarity passed for- 
tunately unnoticed, save by the ear for which it was 
intended ) ‘This is really too bad—and too good— 
of you. To give away your first year’s income in 
this way cannot be suffered.” 

“IT have experienced more pleasure within the last 
half-hour, my dear Mrs. Blissett,” said Charles quiet- 
ly, “than I have had during all my life before. If 
you broke that piano up for firewood, I have already 
had my money’s worth of it; so, pray, do not speak 
of that. It was, however, a much cheaper toy than 
you imagine. Please to accept it, madam, from one 
who, if he were indeed the millionaire that Mr. Mel- 
lish speaks of, could never, never repay you for— 
Please not to return my little present, Mrs. Blissett,” 
added the young man suddenly with earnest pathos. 

** So be it, Charles,” said the widow, deeply moved, 
and taking his hand in hers; “and thank you kind- 
ly.” 

** How very good of you, Mr. Steen,” said Christie, 
with moist eyes. ‘We shall always think of you 
when we have our chamber-concerts.” 

Mrs. Blissett had never before that occasion called 
him Charles, although her daughter, upon some of 
those river-excursions to which we have referred 
had fallen into that sisterly habit. And thus that 
pleasant episode of the piano was happily ended. 

Beside the water-trips which Steene and Christie 
were wont to take in the summer afternoons, they 
sometimes carried their portfolios (for they could 
use their pencils) into the beach-woods, or to the 
pleasant pasture-lands round which the river 
wound, or even on the breezy downs, and sketched; 
and upon one of these occasions, a circumstance 0c- 
curred in connection with a certain third person, 
which, although apparently trivial, became of such 
vast importance tothe chief characters in this his- 
tory, that it demands a chapter for itself. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
A LECTURE ON A SARSDEN STONE. 
ALTHOUGH, as has been mentioned, the sketching 
excursions of Charles Steen and Christie had even 
extended to the lofty downland at a considerable 
distance above Allgrove, there was one spot upon 
the downs which offered more temptation to their 
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pencils than any other, and yet had hitherto remained 
unvisited. It was several miles away (uotwithstand- 
ing that it was part of the Morden property), and 
perhaps the distance made Christie hesitate to un- 
dertake an expedition which would necessarily c+use 
her mother to be left at home alone for many hours. 
It was not certainly that she anticipated any objec- 
tion from her, for although the village gossips held 
up their hands, and wondered at Mrs. Blissett’s im- 
prudence in allowing ‘‘ those two young people to ba 
thrown so much together,’’ the widow herself by no 
means discouraged theintimacy. It is probable that 
so sensible a woman had her own reasons for this in- 
dulgence. She bad the utmost confidence in Chris- 
tie, while her regard fur Charles had grown by this 
time to be almost that of a mother for her boy. She 
was no longer rich, or occupying any high social 
rank, and perhaps her experience led her to attach a 
much smaller importance to such matters than is 
paid by folks who have never fallen through the thin 
ice of “ position” into the stream of real life. Or 
perbaps (and this idea would sometimes intrude it- 
self upon Steen, and chill him to the marrow) she 
was paying the young man, as it were, ‘‘on ac- 
count” for a service which, whether he had prom- 
ised to render her or not, she most certainly expect- 
ed of him—albeit not a syllable had she spoken on 
the subject since that dread interview in December, 
and it was now early June. 

The excursion in question was eventually proposed 
by the widow herself. 

“Why don’t you take Charles to the Druid Stones?” 
said she to Christie, as they were at breakfast one 
morning. ‘ He has nevér been there, has he?” 

“No, mamma. Butit’s so far; and we did not 
like to leave you so long alone.” 

OQ, nonsense. I shall do very well, my dear. I 
will write and ask Mrs. Groves to lend me her little 
pony-carriage to-morrow; then Charles can drive 
you there and back qaite comfortably. Be sure you 
call upon old Jem Templar. I have not heard of the 
honest fellow for these six months; he was the very 
last person, you know, about whom your dear father 
spoke, and I should much like to have news of him.” 

So the next morning early, a charming one ‘in the 
front of June,” the two young folks set out for the 
downs in the manner suggested; the hind seat of the 
little carriage was occupied with their portfolios and 
a luncheon-basket, for of course, Cliristie sat in front; 
but as for Charles, if it had not been “ for the look of 
the thing,” he might almost as weil have been on 
foot, since he had to walk up the whole mile-long hill, 
in consideration for the duodecimo pony. Once on 
the summit, however, they drove along at a trot over 
the same ground on which we accompanied the poor 
squire six months ago; but the hard unyielding sod 
was now springy turf; the nipping air was exchanged 
for the soft breath of summer, laden with fresh 
thymy scents and cheery sounds, with the fitful mu- 
sic of the sheep-bells, and the hurried yet so perfect 
notes of the unseen lark; while the fog that had 
hung around the doomed man (like that airy mantle 
which the gifted seer perceives around those whom 
death awaite) was nowhere to be seen, nor scarcely 
so much as a cloud in the clear blue vault of heaven. 
Below, the very world seemed stretched before them, 
so extensive was the view; and above woods, and 
tower, and steeple stood out, more conspicuous than 
all,that cluster of funereal trees called Newnham 
Clump. Asshe pointed it out to her compauion, 
how little did the young girl think that “I shal! soon 
see Newnham Clump” were her father’s latest 
words; nor did she even know that under it, though 
hidden from them by the swelling upland, lay the 
scene of his death. 

But the particular spot they had come to see was 
but little altered by variation of season; its grand 
mysterious features were independent of storm or 
sunshine, wind or calm. As a man of the world, 
who has reached the ordinary limit of human life, 
smiles contemptuously at the endless social pother 
he sees going on about him, these monomenits of an- 
tiquity, that had watched the warring of the ele- 
ments for unnumbered ages, stood silent, grim, un- 
moved, throughout the changes of the year. Per- 
haps by contrast with the growing green about them, 
the half-dozen trees in leaf, the sunshine that strove 
to mellow their gaunt looks in vain, the monstrous 
stones seemed even more weird and unnatural than 
in the wintry gloom; the few that still maintained 
their original proportions towered above the one or 
two mean cottages, as though contemptuous of the 
puny works of modern men; and those scarred by 
fire, and broken by irreverent bands, cast their jag- 
ged shadows for a curse upon tbe barren soil. 

There was no greeu hill, as at far-famed Avebury, 
on which a visitor could mount, and mark the whole 
circle of their range, and note where here and there 
a pillar of the past was missing; but on the other 
hand, the spot was bare and open to the view; the 
area, too, was smaller; and Charles and Christie, 
having put up their quick-stepping pony in a shed 
adjoining Jem Templar’s cottage, with a bag of corn 
hung round its neck for a reward—more appreciated 
than any collar of the Bath by human creature— 

they circumambulated the entire “ village,” admir- 
ing each stolid stone like make-believe idolaters, or 
hoting the green depressions which marked—like 
scars upon earth’s face—the place whence it had 
been ruthlessly removed. It is doubtful whether 
any two members of the Arcb ological Society, note- 
book in hand ever spent a morning among the Druid 
Stones, we will not say in a more improving manner, 
but, at all events, in one more entirely satisfactory 
to themselves. We do not say even that their talk 
was religiously confined to antiquities and the past; 


they were so far from antique themselves, that they 
may be excused if they sometimes conversed of the 
present and speculated on the future, 

Their palwological duties performed, the young 
folks returned to Jem Templar’s cottage, in the gar- 
den whereof stood, behind a row of beehives, which 
it sheltered from the north, one of the finest of these 
stone giants. which, after luncheon, they proceeded 
to sketch, while the proprietor of the little plot 
watched their proceedings close by, with an interest 
which, as the likenesses grew on the cardboard, be- 
came slightly mixed with awe. 

“ Well, now, that’s downright wonderful, miss,” 
said Jem, approvingly. as Christie’s dexterous fin- 
gers approached the end of their toil. ‘ It’s like as 
like can be. I shouldn’t wonder if Dr. Fangus (who 
I just see a-coming along the avenue there, as he 
calls it) was to obj-ct to your taking the book home 
with you, as likewise to this young gentleman’s do- 
ing it. It’s just carrying the stone away with you; 
and the doctor would send a poor man to prison for 
even chipping one on ’em up for a pigsty, it he had 
his way.” 

Christie laughed heartily at this honest compli- 
ment, and turned her eyes to the “avenue,” up 
which was plainly to be perceived a large blue um- 
brella jogging along upon a little horse. As these 
objects drew nearer, the doctor himse:f came into 
view between them, with the white hat and blue 
spectacles, which were throughout all seasons as per- 
manent institutions as were the Druid Stones them- 
selves. 

**T hope I see you well?” said he, a little stiffiy, as 
though doubtful of his reception from that young 
lady; “‘and how are you, Mr. Steen?” added he, 
more graciously. ‘Sketching, eh?” I am glad to 
see young people with a love for antiquities. Now I 
shall be glad to lionize you over the whole place; 
and I think I may say without conceit, you will not 
find so good a guide in the county.” 

The little doctor who spoke nothing but the truth 
regarding his scientific knowledge, for it was both 
profound and extensive, shared the weakness for 
lecturing common to so many of his learned breth- 
ren. The idea of having a couple of young neophytes 
to introduce to the mysteries of archeology made 
his mouth water; he looked upon the youthful pair 
with no less satisfaction than an arch-Druid might 
have done upon a couple of tender victims awaiting 
the sacrificial flame in a wicker prison. 

** You are very good, Dr. Fungus; we have been all 
round the place already,” said Christie, simply. 

‘*Allround the place!” repeated the learned doc- 
tor, as though to convince himself he had heard 
aright. “ I am afraid, young lady, you might just as 
well have stopped at home. To go ‘ail round the 
place,’ as you call it, properly, and in an intelligent 
manner, would take you six months at least. Idare 
say, now, you have not even observed that these 
stones are unhewn —a fact which at once establishes 
the priority of this temple, in point of time, to Stone- 
henge itself.’’ 

** We did observe that fact, sir,” answered Charles, 
deferentially, his heartstrings tickied with secret 
mirth. 

‘And no great credit to you either, sir,’? observed 
the lecturer, displeased at the interruption, “ for only 
making use of your eyés. You know little or noth- 
ing, I will venture to say, about the respective mer- 
its of the Planetarium and Ophite theories. You 
are utterly unaware that you are now beholding the 
mystic union of the serpentine and solar supersti- 
tions. Bring out the ladder, Jem, and from the top 
of this stone I will point out to the young lady and 
gentleman the outlines of the Ophite Hierogram.” 

“Tam afraid mamma will be expecting us,” said 
Christie, quietly, ‘‘so you must excuse us to-day, Dr. 
Fungus; at another time when we have more leis- 
ure, we shall be delighted to hear all about the Fire- 
a-gun.”’ 

“The Hierogram !”? explained the doctor, viciously. 
“Dear, dear, what ignorance! Why, Jem here 
knows more about it than that. Don’t you, Jem?” 

‘Well, I don’t rightly understand the matter my- 
self,” said modest Jem, scratching his head, ‘‘ though 
I’m sure it aint for want of your teaching, doctor 
But what I do wish is, as I could pick up anotaer 
ancient coin or two among these stones, like that as 
» t tovk down to the Hall just afore your poor father 
died. Your good mother gave me half-a-crown, miss, 
and promised to send me what it fetched if the thing 
turned out to be real silver; what I suppose it didn’t 
since I’ve heard nothing about it.” 

“It was not likely to be silver, Jem,’’ observed the 
doctor, testily ; ‘‘ or if it were, it would be most prob- 
ably an old crown-piece, that dropped here from some 
visitor’s pocket, and which you took tor an ancient 
coin.” : 

‘“* Nay, nay, doctor,’ answered Jem, resolutely. 
“If we aint all larned folks like you, we aint born 
naturals neither, so as not to know good money when 
we sees it. That.were no crown-piece as 1 found in 
yon potato-field. It were an ancient coin, I tell you; 
there was sum mut like a man and horse upon it—as 
it might be the doctor and his powny, only the powny 
had neither saddle nor bridle, and the doctor was 
without his umbrella and and everythink else.” 

Charles roared at this numismatic description; 
while Dr. Fungus, who was slightly disconcerted by 
Jem’s independence, turned to Christie, and inquired, 
in quite a subdued tone of voice, whether she was 
not of his own opinion with respect to the crown- 
piece. 

* I did not see the coin myself,” said she, ‘ but 
poor papa thought it was a very curious one. 





that sad morning he started tot Newnham, fur the 
express purpose of showing it to you, whomyhe said 
he was sure to see at the meet.” 

** You don’t say so!” cried the little doctor, much 
excited. ‘‘What a dreadful thing!” (He was al- 
luding to the loss of the coin, and not of the squire.) 
“To be lost forever, perhaps, just after its being seen 
for once in a thousand years! Why, what on earth 
can have become of it? It may be priceless, ma’am. 
Who can have got it? Confound it, sir,” added he, 
with violence, turning short round upon Steen, 
“who has got it? He’s a thief, whoever he is. Did 
you hear what that young lady said, sir? It was 
meant for me.” 

* Well, J have not got it, doctor,” returned Charles, 
laughing; ‘ though, if I had, you should have it for 
the crown-piece you despise so much. I think we 
must be going, Miss Christie? Will you please to 
‘ put to’ the pony, Jem?” , 

Stay! Jast place the ladder against yonder stone, 
Jem,” interposed the doctor, ‘* While the carriage 
is getting ready, my young friends, I can at least 
point out to you the principal features of the Ophite 
Hierogram.” 


ENGLISH LIGHT-SERVICE. 


The light-service consists of two distinct classes— 
the lighthouse service; and the light-vessel or float- 
ing-light service. The men who enter the latter 
must be able seamen; but to the former, with which 
we have now to deal, wen of a higher and better ed- 
ugated class are appointed. The previous occupa- 
tions of candidates for this branch of theservice vary 
exceedingly. Vulets, stewards, boot-makers, tailors, 
schoolmasters, mechanice and lawyers’ clerks are to 
be found amongst the number nominated by individ- 
ual patronage; but in the case of the Trinity Board’s 
nominations, the nominees are invariably the sons of 
old servants of the board, or persons having some 
claim on the service. An amusing story is toli of 
one candidate for the situation of light-keeper, who, 
as usual on first appointment, was sent down to the 
Trinity Wharf at Blackwell. Now, this man, it seems, 
was from some remote rural district, and had never 
either seen the sea, or even been in a boat before in 
his life; and it being necessary for him to go on 
board one of the steam-vessels lying off the wharf, 
he turned to one of the other men, as if struck by an 
idea for the first time, and said, ‘ Have you ever to 
go out to lighthouses in boats?” Then, receiving an 
answer in the affirmative, he made some excuse fur 
leaving the whart as quickly as possible, and was 
never seen or heard of afterwards. 








the men previous to their admission to the service 
are little calculated to be of use to them in their new 


ers, aS # Class, are any the less efficient on that ac- 
count. 
of birth, health and character, and passing his ex- 


that is needful in the way of light-keeping. 


soldering-iron. 


steam fog-horn. 


devoid. 


an assistant-keeper. 


to his stock of accomplishments. 


lighthouse as an assistant keeper. 


on promotion as a junior principal-keeper. 


is hardly thought deserving of dismissal. 


of the life he has chosen. 
of a life this is, we must just fancy how we should 
feel to stay at home in our own houses for three 
months, and then to remember that in addition to 
the mere remaining indoors, the keepers are without 
comforts, visitors or news, and dependent on persons 
in the same lone condition as themselves for such 
pastimes as they can contrive. In a lighthouse 





Strangely enough, he had put it in his pocket, on 





But although the occupations followed by some of 


calling, it must not be supposed that the light-keep- 
Every candidate, after producing certificates 


amination in the ‘ three kts’ at the Trinity House, is 
appointed on probation as a supernumerary light- 
keeper at the Trinity Wharf, and pl wed under the 
charge of an instructor, who teaches him everything 
He 
learns how to clean, light, trim and regulate both 
the common Argand and dioptric lamp; how to take 
the latter to pieces, and put it together again; and 
how to effect such slight repaire as it may require in 
the way of replacing a pump-leather, or using the 
He is also taught how to polish re- 
flectors properly, and how to adjust them; and is 
required to become proficient in the working of a 
common steam-engine, and in the management of a 
He likewise has opp ‘rtunities of 
witnessing the testing of oil, and of being present at 
some of the experiments with lights which are con- 
stantly being made at the Trinity House. His edu- 
cation, therefore, as may be seen, is not neglected at 
this period of his life; and by the time he is reported 
ready to proceed to a station, he has acquired many 
little accomplishments of which he was previously 


Generally speaking, a light-keeper, while still a 
supernumerary, is sent to do duty temporarily at 
some station where a keeper happens to be ill, or the 
like, before being permanently appointed himself as 
Or he may be sent to Dungen- 
ess for a few weeks, to acquire a knowledge of the 
magneto-electric light, and thereby add another item 


When a vacancy comes to his turn, he ceases to be 
a@ supernumerary, and is. appointed to a rock or pile 
The junior keep- 
ers of each rank are always stationed at rock estab- 
lishments, so that every man gets at least two spells 
at such stations—one on first appointment, and again 
Some 
get an extra spell or two besides, for it occasionally 
happens that a man is sent back from ashore toa 
rock station, as a punishment for some offence which 


Life at one of there rock establishments is, as may 
be supposed, anything but exciting; and many a 
young keeper keenly feels at starting the loneliness 
To realize fully what kind 


see very little of each other, for at night, while one 
is on watch in tbe lantern, the other is sleeping; and 
in the daytime, while one is cleaning the lamps and 
lighting-apparatus, the other is engaged in cooking, 
or keeping the various parts of the building in order. 
The size of the rock on which the lighthouse 
stands is also a consideration with the men, for at 
some stations it is possible, in fine weather, to get a 
fair amount of exercise by scrambling over the rocks 
at low tide; while at others, the only way of taking 
a constitutional is by ruoning up and down the stairs 
in the tower.. At one pile lighthouse, the men.are 80 
fortunately placed as to be able to run across the 
sand to the neighboring shore at low tide and post a 
letter. This, it need scarcely be said, is. looked upon 
as a pertect loxury in the way of light-keeping. 
Then sundry other little points contribute towards 
making a station a good one or the reverse. The 
Eddy stone, for example, is considered one of the 
best of our rock lighthouses, on account. of its 
‘cheerful situation,’ and because the relief is sta- 
tioned at Plymouth, which seems to be a favorite 
place of residence with the men. The Plymouth 
Breakwater Light is a still more desirable establish- 
ment to belong to, being so much further in-shore, 
and honored with hosts. of visitors; although, it 
seems that the latter do not pay quite so well as for- 
merly, at least if we interpret aright the remark of 
an old keeper, that “now-a-days, it seems to be the 
rule in every trade to doan immense amount of bus- 
iness with very small profits.” 
At the beginning of each month, if the weather be 
not unfavorable, the relief comes round, bringing 
with it a fresh supply of water, and such small stores 
as are required from time to time—the stores for the 
use of the establishment itself are delivered annual- 
ly. The relieving-day—it is indeed a day of relief— 
is always a gala-day at the rock, the man whose turn 
it is tocome on shore being generally in the highest 
spirits; while his comrades feel that another month 
has passed away, and that their time is coming round 
again. Between the monthly relieving-days, the 
people at the rock are not unfrequently visited by the 
powers that be; indeed, the keepers at the remotest 
stations must ever be prepared to have their estab- 
lishments inspected, for steamers move swiftly now- 
a-days, and Trinity yachts more swiftly than the 
swiftest. A committee of the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House can be on the rock without giving 
more.than half an hour’s notice of their approach, 
even in broad daylight; and they expect to find 
everything in apple-pie order in any of their estab- 
lishments, at any hour. The superintendent of the 
district, too, drops in, in a quiet sort of way, every 
now and then, just to see how things are goingon, 
and that all are well. Occasionally, too, visitors of 
perhaps a more welcome description—although, un- 
der such circumstances, men would perhaps be glad 
to see their worst enemies—present themselves. A 
fishing-boat calls, and leaves an offering of fish, and 
takes a letter away for the shore; or a pleasure-party 
from a yacht lands, and runs over the building, criti- 
cising it according to its own pecnliar notions, and 
asking the keepers all sorts of extraordinary ques- 
tions. The only other visitors are sea-fowl,who have 
not unfrequently flown at night with such force 
against the lantern as to shiver the plate-glass in 
pieces. 

Bat if the keepers of rock lighthouses have few 
visitors to devote their attention to, they have at 
least as good a share of work to occupy their time as 
usually falls to the lot of ordinary men, for, in addi- 
tion to the actual watch kept in the lantern—which, 
like all night-work, is very dreary and wearying— 
there is a great deal to be done in the daytime, not 
only in the way of cleaning the light-apparatus and 
premises generally, but in keeping detailed accounts 
of the expenditure of oil and stores, filling up copi- 
ous meteorological reports, and preparing sundry 
returns. For a man of sedentary habits and a re- 
flective turn of mind, this sort of life would appear, 
at first sight, t6 be eminently suited; and yet such is 
not exactly the case. Very often, a manof a cheer- 
ful disposition, with a taste for society, stands the 
dreariness and desolation of this style of living much 
better than the quiet silent man, who frequently be- 
comes moody and morose under it, and has to be 
removed to the shore, to prevent his getting into a 
still worse state. Instances have occurred in which 
poor fellows have completely lost their reason; but 
such cases are not numerous, care being taken to 
remove a man if his health is likely to become seri- 
ously affected. But although rock-life has an injari- 
ous effect upon a few of the men, yet the great 
majority seem to thrive uncommonly well on it; and 
it is by no means unfrequent fur men who have been 
transferred tothe shore to apply to be allowed to 
remain where they are. Indeed, there are men at 
the present moment serving at rock-stations, who 
have remained there, by their own choice, as long as 
twelve and even seventeen years. One great induce- 
ment to continue to serve at a rock is the victaalling 
allowance which is granted to the keepers at stations 
of this kind only. Eighteenpence a day is a great 
addition tothe income of a poor man; and rather 
than forfeit it, manyan honest fellow kisses his wife 
and children, and goes off for his three months’ spell 
at the rock without a murmur. 


+ -_> 





At a bar-dinner, Mr. Sam Ewing,a lawyer and 
@ punster, was called upon for a song, and while hes- 
itating to respond, a judge present observed that it 
wouldn’t be much, as it would be but Sam (psalm 
singing. ‘‘ Well,” replied Ewing, ‘‘ even that woula 





where only two keepers are on duty, the men often 


be better than him(hymn) singing.” The judge wilted. 
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has to overcome. 

much importance, he will say nothing, but if any 
great measure is ‘‘up,” his ingenuity is at once 
exercised. First of all, he tries the ordinary per- 
suasion, of intimating by circular that, on a certain 
evening, business of the utmost importance to the 
party is to be transacted, and beseeching them to be 
in their place. Those who do not respond to this ap- 
peal are ; lied with arguments of a stronger char- 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Chambers’s Journal, very correct authority, eays 
that, ‘ astonishing as it may seem to the uninitiated, 
parliamentary government, as at present organized, 
could not be carried on without the whips.” The 
whips are four persons chosen by both parties as 
managers, after business has got initiated, who mar- 
shal the forces, choose the battle-ground, and spur 
the parties on to their duties. Usetul are the whips 
who do this salutary work, Two of the whips are 
chosen by the governmert and two by the opposi- 
tion, who oil the machinery, look closely after their 
several party engines, and, when a vote is to be 
taken, see that every member is in his place at the 
moment. The qual fications of a whip, therefore, 
are tact, prudenve, knowledge of the world, coolness, 
self-reliance aud unslambering watchfulness. It is 
very difficult to secure the proper persons for the 
place, because those who possess the highest quali 
fications are ambitious of something greater, as the 
position, notwithstanding its importance, is regarded 
a» subordinate, and those who adopt it are cut oft 
from the parliamentary business which secures to 
the member public fame. The doings of the whips 
are necessarily secret, and their movements are im- 
penetrable save in the development of a measure, in 
which their doings are seen. 

The benefit of the whips is seen in the movement 
cf business, and had we whij.s to marshal and organ- 
ize our own inbarmonious and Ishmaclitish Congress 
it would eave our government a mint of money. In 
England the whips are the go-betweens of both par- 
ticts—mersengers and negotiators, heralds, ambassa- 
dors and political diplomats. The success or failure 
of each measure is discussed and settled by them be- 
fore it is brought fairly into parliament. The public 
opinion regarding it is thorougbly canvassed, and 
every string to be pulled is fairly fixed upon before 
the machinery is put in motion. The number of 
speakers on bot sides and the length of time for the 
debate is decided by the whips. The whip rule is 
unbending, and it not unfrequently happens that, at 
the limit of the time prescribed by the whips, when 
the prewier rises to close the debate, there will be 
twenty or thirty third-rate men on their feet, claim- 
ing to be heard; but they are not allowed the priv- 
ilege. By their secret conferences, too, they are en- 
abled to fix the succession to different speakers so as 
to put the strongest against each other. There is 
thus no time wasted, all is said that need be upon a 
subject, and the wheels of legislation move round so 
easily that no jar is perceptibl», The absence of the 
whips from our own counsels was appareut the other 
day when the disgraceful scenes occurred in Con- 
gress on the counting of the Presidential vote. The 
Wiips wouki have manipulated so that no ripple 
would have broken the surface. 

But the principal task of the whip is to keep the 
forces of his party well together, and to keep them 
in good fighting array. The want of interest among 
certain members, the absence from town of others, 
and the illness of a third class, may threaten to pre- 

vent an attendance, and these difficulties the whip 
If the matter pending is not of 


acter. Perhaps the influence of some great man in 


the neighborhood is brought to bear, by way of ; 


} ersuasion; perhaps hints are thrown out of a com- 


ing redistribution of cfficial emoluments; perhaps | the above-named firm, in ancther c lumn. 


some patronage is bestowed just at the proper mo- 





ment; perhaps an invitation to dine with the prime 
minister is conveyed, or some other lever made use 
of which is powerfal for conviction. In the case of 
the sick, some discrimination requires to be em- 
ployed. Should the illness prove to be very serious, 
there is, of course, an end of the matter; but if it be 
one wherein no danger will be run by removal, all 
the temptations of comforts during the journey to 
London, in the shape of exclusive first-class railway 
carriages and luxurious mattresses, are beld out as 
baits; and the invalids appear in due course at the 
division, with their &rms slung, leaning upon 
crutches, or enjoying the pleasant roominess of Bath- 
chairs. On the occasion of the fall of the Russell- 
Gladstone ministry, in 1866, the greatest instance of 
whipping-in occurred. Members were seen in the 
House who had not been there for years. Old men 
who had long passed the Psalmist’s limit, the sick 
and «filicted, dilettanti valetudinarians, the lame, 
the paralyzed, had been brought together to meet 
the momentousness of the crisis. Some had been 
summoned from beyond the Alps; others had been 
wooed from the prostration of their couches; many 
bad been stopped in mid-career of their travels; one 
had bee: taken from the delights of his marriage- 
trip, and several from the bedsides of relatives in 
extremity. The entire list of members on both sides 
the House was swept, and the telegraph employed in 
ail directions. Th@result was, that with the excep- 
tion of a few who were absclutely unable to be 
present, the whole of the members were. whipped-up 
for the division. 

But to be enabled to do this the whips must be 
aware of the places of resort of all the members, and 
their services are required often in securing a 
quorum. Whena matter threatens to die of atrophy, 
the whip rushes to the billiard-room, smoking-room, 
library, and urges attendance, in order to save it. 
Within two hours of the time when their action is 
needed, though members are talking to empty 
benches, every seat will be full, and the late pleasure- 
seekers, in white kids and white neckties, drawn 
trom their retreats, are whipped into politicians, 
almost in their own despite. 





LOOKING UP. 


It is refreshing in this day of Ku-Klox outrages 
and abominations—in print—that the blood curdles 
to read, to hear the cheerful note of renewing pros- 
perity in the South, and the promise based upon it of 
a healthful future. A gentleman—one of the same as 
Adam, who “dug,”—writes to the “ Southern Mes- 
senger,” from Springport, Panola Co., Miss., giving 
a sort of paradisiacal glow to the vicinage, composed 
of rich bottom lands, raising 75 bushels of corn and 
1800 pounds of cotton to the acre, and upland heavily 
timbered, healthful and prolific. Heavy crops were 
realized here in 1868, by whites and freedmen, and 
big prices obtained. Negro families, the writer says, 
tnst had from four to seven hands in them, have 
realized from one to two thousand dollars cash, be- 
sides making a superabundant corn crop to “ bread 
them” the present year. It is evident from this that 
the ambition to be statesmen does not penetrate the 
‘‘ thatch of wool” down there. The statesmen have 
probably left for other parts, as there is a great 
scarcity of labor. ‘‘ We have pulled off our coats,” 
the writer continues, “‘ and have resolved to pay for 
our land by and from the fruits of our own labor.” 
That is the spirit that will bring up the South. The 
old belief in the disgrace of work is giving way to a 
more whulesome sentiment, and the dignity of labor 
is going to vindicate itself through the necessity that 


dry goods house in the country; and for fairness and 
upright dealing it has attained a wide celebrity. Ev- 
ery fabric known to the dry goods trade may be had 
at its counters, wholesale or retail, with a comple- 
ment of help that admits of immediate attention to 
every want. Our lady readers, in the city or coun- 
try, will save themeelves maby weary steps and much 
anxiety by visiting this well-known house. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


AN ELEGANT EVENING DRESS.—We bave recent- 
ly seen a beautiful evening dress, made to be worn 
at a Wasbington reception. It was of heavy garnet- 
colored silk, and trimmed with satin a shade lighter 
than the material. The front and side of the skirt 
were gored, the back breadths straight and fall, with 
a very long train, and each seam corded with the ma- 
terial of the dress. The bottom of the skirt hada 
satin fold an inch wide, and falling to this wasa 
flounce one-quarter of a yard, headed by a puffing of 
the silk, each edge bound with satin and set on in re- 
versed plaits. The bodice was cut at medium height 
on the back and shoulders and quite low in a point 
in front, to be worn over a lace waist. There wasa 
row of upright scollops of satin round the neck. The 
sleeves had four satin folds running straight around 
the hand, and above these was a row of scollops bound 
with satin. The bow at the back was bound with 
satin, the ends having two rows of fringe surmonunt- 
ed by fulds, one at the ends, the other at half their 
length. 

SPRING CosTUMES.—Already spring costumes have 
appeared in Jordan & Marsh’s windows, where the 
ladies look for latest styles and the most taste in trim- 
ming. We have recently seen a skirt of changeable 
Irish poplin, in violet and green, trimmed with violet 
silk ruching. Overdress of black velvet, with body 
and skirt cut together likea Gabrielle. The skirt has 
paniers at the side, and the back is festooned, about 
half the length from the waist, with a satin rosette or 
large upright bow; the trimming consists of a border 
of small satin loops beading black lace; the lace 
forms a box-plait in front, springing from a satin 
rosette; the body is cut ont to a point, and filled in 
with a vest of the skirt material. Violet satin bonnet, 
ornamented with a rosette of black lace inclosing a 
large pansy—this is placed at the parting of the 
hair; black lace ties and a scarf, hanging over the 
chignon, ornamented with satin bows. Violet kid 
gloves. 

THE PRESIDENT'S WIFE.—Mrs. Johnson, a con- 
firmed invalid, has never appeared in society in 
Washington. Her very existence is a myth t» almost 
every one. She was last seen at a party given to her 
grandchildren. She was seated in one of the Repub- 
lican court chairs, a dainty affair of satin and ebo- 
ny. She did not rise when the children or older 
guests, were presented to her; she simyly said, ‘* My 
dears, I am an invalid,” and ber sad, pale face and 
sunken eyes fully proved the expression. Mra. John- 
son looks much older than the President, and her 
age does exceed his by a few swings of the scythe of 
Time. She was never beautiful, but an observer 
would say, contemplating her, “A noble woman— 
God’s first, best gift to man.” None but a wise and 
good mother could have reared such daughters as 
Mrs. Patterson and Mrs, Stover. 

HoME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Portland has 
“ sheet parties,” the guests being arrayed entirely in 





impels it. ‘* We have no politics,’’ he says; ‘all one | 
way ’—he can’t be a Ku-Kiux—“ and well satistied | 
with the commanding general’s rule.” We are glad 


to hear this. Pulitics, one way or the other, have | 
One from | 


been the ruin of settlers in Mississippi. 
here, who settled down there, talked himself out of 
the State, and the last heard from him he was a tide- 
waiter in New Orleans. We may refer to Panola 
County, Miss., as one spot where peace reigns, and 
terror of the Ku- Klux does not prevail. 





AMERICAN SILKS —It is matter of congratulation 
that such improvements are making in the manu- 
facture of silks in this country, and such facilities 
affurded therefor; and the hope obtains that our 
markets may erelong compete with those of Europe 
and the East in the production of these fabrics, thus 
contining our trade to the work of our own looms, 
and leaving nothing to be desired beyond this. The 
reputation of Cheney Bros’. ‘‘American Gros Grain 
Black Silks ” has become wide-spread, and the char- 
acter of those silks fully warrants the praise they 
have received; and being afforded at considerably 
less price than the imported, they b a desider- 


bed linen.——Gen. and Mrs. Grant will give one party 
! before inauguration ——A miscegenating couple are 
| in trouble in New York, The dark bridegroom per- 
suaded his white bride to have her hair cut off and 
sell it to purchase a ring, and furthermore pawned a 
coat and vest he bad borrowed for his wedding, but 
didn’t marry the girl after all ——Grace Greenwood 
is severe upon the “ measureless assumption and 
vanity ” of the bloomers.——A German couple, both 
between forty and fifty years of age, lately went toa 
Wisconsin court, mutually praying for a divorce. It 
was a question of saleratas or no saleratus in flap- 
jacks.—A veteran of eighty years has been before the 
New Orleans courts for abducting a pretty girl of fif- 
teen. But as the child expressed a determination to 
marry the old man, justice was at default.——A 
“ skatorial queen ” in Baffalo turns out to be a man. 
—Now they say all were not diamonds that glittered 
at the New York charity ball——The engagement 
of M. Paul Dau Chaillu, the distinguished traveller, 
and a charming young lady residing on the banks of 
the Hudson, has provoked considerable comment in 
fashionable circles.——Mrs. Stanton says that the 
need of money is the root ef all evil.——An aged 








atum not to be overlooked by an 
They are honest silks—every thread of which is guar- 
anteed as pure silk by the makers—and their colors 
are of a permanency equal to those of the best im- 
ported; while in point of weight and elegance of tin- 
ish, there is nothing superiortothem. Messrs. Jor- 
DAN, MarsH & Co., of this city, have procured the 
agency for the sale of these silks from Cheney Bros., 
and we are glad to learn that a decided movement is 
taking place, among ladies, for revolutionizing the 
market, as far as practicable, in relation to them. 
This is one of the measures of reform that should be 
encouraged, for through a wise economy alone can 
we hope to see our national prosperity restored. We 
| beg leave to refer our readers to the advertisement of 
Next, 
. perhaps, to Stewart’s, of New York, it is the largest 


ical 
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d lof the Republican court appeared at Evarts’s 
reception the other evening with four bracelets on 
one arm and three on the other.——A Manchester 
couple, divorced five years ago, remarried last week. 
—A new material for bonnets has been found in the 
skin of the leaf of the Indian dagger-plant, which 
grows in Jamaica.—The young Marquis of Bute is 
described as a mild-faced lad, of gentle, regular fea- 
tures, with his hair parted in the middle, rather over 
his forehead, and looking a good deal like a girl in 
boy’s clothes.——In the chapel of the Tuileries was 
recently married the heir of Marshal Ney and the 
widow of Labedoyere’s son.—Queen Victoria at 
last announces officially her reappearance in public. 
She was to hold acourt in person at Buckingham Pal- 
ace on the 2:1 of March, a levee at the same palace 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE A general Dercri; tion 
of the Country and its ph dag ie ae its Civilization 
and Form of Government; its Religious and Sia} 
Institations; its Intercourse with «ther Nationa; 
and its Present Condition and Prospects. By the 
Rev. Join L, Nevius, ten years @ Missionary in 
China. Witha Mapand Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


A very interesting work regarding the people with 
whom we have been brought into nearer relations, 
and which will therefore be acceptable at the present 
time. It contains all that the general reader needs 
to know of the manners, customs, institutions ang 
capabilities of the Chinese, with an intelligent de- 
scription of the country. From the author’s experi- 
ence asa missionary it is written, and may be re- 
garded as authentic, he having been brought into 
such confidential relations with the people as to be- 
come conversant with all that was interesting to 
know regarding them. The book is written in a 
pleasant and fainiliar style, and is altogether a very 
desirable one. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRITORY 
of Alaska, formerly Russian America—now Cedad 
to the United States—and its Various other Parts 
of the North Pacific. By Freder‘ck Why.mper, 
With Map and Illustrations. New York: per 
& Brothers. 


It is interesting to peruse a book like this, that 
treats of what is a sort of terra incognita to our pec- 
ple, though forming a part of our territory. We 
have in the author’s descriptions, however, but lit- 
tle relating to Alaska proper, but enough to entitle 
it toa welcome. We learn from it that we have not 
achieved in the attainment of Alaska much to brag 
of in the way of « popular investment, yet the wri- 
ter pays Yankee enterprise the compliment of be- 
lieving that if anything can be made out of it the 
Yankees will do it. The book is printed in the Har- 
pers’ best style, and profugely illustrated. A. Wil- 
liams & Co. have it. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; Or, Maid, Wife 
and Widew. A Matter-of Fact Romance. By 
Charles Reade. Household Elition. Bost: n: 
Fields, Osgood & Co., successurs to Ticknor & 
Fields. 

This edition is being published in rapid successior, 
and will soon be completed, the present volume be 
ing the fifth. This is considered by many the best 
story by this highly dramatic author, and it is of the 
most intensely interesting character. There is no 
writer in the language who so completely enchains 
the reader, and, once embarked in his pages, to leave 
them is almost impossible. Mr. Reade is a true art- 
ist, and his idealisms are the boldest creations that 
ever genius conceived. Natural or not it makes no 
difference; the warmth tbat inspires them and holds 
us spellbound has the grandest of nature in it that 
lights up the shrine with grace and beauty, and we 
bow before it. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; Or, The White and 

Black Ribaumont. By the ‘author of “The Heir 


of Redcliffe.” With Illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 


A story of the Reformation in France, introducing 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew and the succers of 
Henry of Navarre, of intense interest, inc'd nts of 
love and disappointment, and 4 judicious ending, al- 
together a most satisfactory book. For sale by Lee 
& Shepard. 

THE POACHER. By Cantain Marrvatt, autbor of 
* Peter Simple,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & 
Cow pany. 

A capital story by one of the best story tellers that 
ever put pen to paper. For saie by Lee & Shepard. 
THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED OF TORQUATO TAS 

so ‘Translated intu Engiish Spenserian Verse, 

with a Lite of the ong hey by J H. Wiffin. Third 


American from the last London Edition. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 


This admirable translation of “ burning Tasso” is 
in the cheap form of Appleton’s classic poets, and 
though exceeding six hundred pages of handseme 
and clear print it is afforded at the low price ot fiity 
cents. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—Years ago—twenty 
qeere ago—we used to read with pleasure and profit 
he Flag of our Union. It was not then near 80 
large as at present, but it has always stood at the 
head of the Buston weeklies. We have received sev- 
eral numbers and find it even better than of old. 
Each number contains 16 pages of 4 columns each, or 
64 columns ot splendid reading every week. The 
number for Janu 30th contains a travesty voy 
tled, ‘t Miles Standish,” by Callene Fisk. It is a 
parody on Longtellow’s poems, jog ot ho Hiawatha, 

vangeline and some other poe! e Fiag of our 
Union is in realitv a oplendia ¢ weekly and c ste only 
$4 per annum. We candidly advise every reader to 
send for a specimen, or send their subscription at 
once to the publishers, Elliott, Thon ta & Txlbot, 63 
— street, Boston, Mass. — Star Spangled 

nner. 





FasHION AND FEELING.—One of the belles of 
Napoleon’s court returned in the early morning from 
a Tuileries ball to receivea despatch announcing 
the sudden death of her father. For a moment she 
was thunderstruck; bat then she said, throwing ber- 
self on the bed without undressing, ‘*O, I am too 
tired now; I shall weep to-morrow.” 





Paris Post OrFices —One of the Paris post-of- 
fices ordinarily receives about twenty thousand let- 
ters every evening between five and six o’clock. On 
the last evening of the old year this number in- 
creases tenfcl1, the post-office being used to distrib- 
ute “ visiting cards.” Three million cards were dis- 





on the 5th, a drawing-room on the 10th, and more 
drawing-rooms later in the season. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ELEANORA. 


BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


Blessings on you, happy lovers! ye that walk beneath 
the leaves 

By the grassy river borders, in the lovely summer eves; 

Or pace lightly the veranda, with the moonlight a'l 
about; 

Or Jean soft against each other where the music pealeth 
out— 

Youth and beauty write your titles to your bounteous 
estate; 

Come and see the heirs of sorrow whom God's mercy 
maketh great. 





Eleanora, all her childhood bound unto a couch of pain, 
Never pressed a joyous foot upon the green elastic plain; 
Never felt the rapturous stillness of the deep, ambrosial 
woods, 
Nor beheld the awful beauty of the rushing water floods. 
From her window, many a spring, she sees the May-day 
revellers go, 
Yet forbears to fall a weeping while her mother comforts 


80; 

And they still come back so kindly, with such kisses and 
such flowers, 

She would hardly change those moments for their long, 
gay, wildwood hours. 

Many an evening of the summer, when she could not rest 
for pain, 

She has heard a tide of laughter setting up the quiet lane, 

From young spirits over-joyous, over-buoyant, over- 
strong; 

Till she might have thought the balance of the heavenly 
kindness wrong; 

But a hush a-near the threshold fell upon her like a word 

Of Love's all-amending sweetness, and the equipoise 
restored. 

Eleanora! there came evenings when the feet drew up 
thelane, e« 

Slowly, softly, as if treading unto some ecstatic strain, 

And the silence on the dvorstone, O, it was so deep and 
long! 

And not now the gentle sister cometh to redress the 
wrong. F 

She has stolen to her chamber with a kiss upon her lips, 

That, unmixed with Eleanora’s, through her sleep a 
sweetness drips— 

Then the weak heart of the woman cried, ‘‘O God! they 
go from me, 

To their lovers and their bridals, and may I not come to 
thee? 

Wipe th’s blot from thy creation! take this barren soul 
away, 

That can neither love nor labor, nor hereafter rightly 
pray; 

I was very near thy heaven: take me ere I fall so low 

Asto question thy great judgments, and demand, why 
dost thou so ?"' 

Then the Christ in glory. liste ning ever with divided ears, 

To the roll of hallelujahs and the drip of human tears, 

Rose upon her in a vision of his pity and his power, 

And said, mild as in his passion, ‘‘ Couldest thou not 
watch one hour?" 

O Lord Christ! Thouovercomest; all the virtue, all the 
balm 

For a broken spirit’s healing drops from thy cross- 
wounded palm. 

She made answer, ‘‘ Till the day dawn and the shadows 
disappear, 

I will worship at thy cross, and watch beside thy 
sepulchre.”* 





“Now, O my God! my soul is full, and well ‘twould 
surely be 

If now, a fully-opened flower, thy hané should gather me! 

l softly b eathe as in a dream from which I fear to wake; 

1lift my eyelids gently up, as they the stars might shake. 

Surely the blossom of the werld its sheath has broken 
through; 

I never thought to see it so as I this evening do. 

O well it was I did not die ere I had understood 

How this great earth is beautiful, and this dear God is 
good! 

Ere I had met thee in the lane, ere I had found thy hand, 

Ere I had wept those blessed tears which thou couldst 
understand. 

Who could have dreamed that I should rise from sick 
beds and the gloom 

Of dying chambers, to walk out into this bridal bloom! 

That I, whose pale hands only pulled at cypress and the 
yew, 

Should draw Love's whole rose-garland down; the 
sweetest ever grew. 

O Lord, I was the poorest cup in this great house of thine, 

But surely thou hast filled me up with thy most precious 
wine.”’ 





Thus Eleanora sweetly sang, at evening's purple close, 

While o'er the snowy-blossomed trees the moon of May 
arose. 

The spring her wreathen censer raised, and far the odors 
rolled; 

More sweet the breath of joy and praise that cannot be 
controlled. 

Now never came a dreary day, nor fell a night forlorn, 

For Love sat with heft the eve, and blest her at the 
morn. 

The summer brought the sumptuous rose to lay its crim- 
son cheek 

Against the tumult of her breast, and half its passion 
speak; 

And through the autumn’s golden gates, a blessed bride, 
she passed, 

And in the dead of winter came her happiest hour, and 
last! 

I knew it was her happiest hour, because it left a trace 

Of rapture round her pallida lips, that death could not 
efface. 

Icculd not mourn that joy too great had snapped the 
slender chain 

That linked her being to a world of mingled bliss and pain. 

O, she was happy in her life, and in her dying blest, 

And soon the mystery of God shall consummate the rest. 


LL 
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BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER VY. 
RACHEL'S DEFEAT. 


HE long hours of the night sped 
away, and when the first level 
beams of the morning sun en- 
tered the windows, Kalph Sel- 
fridge awoke from his troubled 
sleep. He started, and would 
have cried out again; but he 
saw that da} light had come, and 
the familiar face of Rachel, as 
she lay asleep on the lounge, 
put his terrors to flight. He 
shuddered and called to her, 
and in an instant she was.at his 
bedside, ministering to his 
wants, and trying to cheer his 
spirits. She brought him his 
loore wrapper, which ber own 
hands bad made for him, and helped him put it on; 
and tben finding him strong enough to be moved, 
she helped him to his easy-chair, and assisted him to 
make his toilet. Then calling Jarvey to stay with 
him, she went below, to prepare breakfast for the 
family. 

The dwarf waited near the old man’s chair for his 
orders; but only twice did the miser speak to him 
during Rachel’s absence. Fixing his eye keenly up- 
on him, Ralph Seltridge suddenly said: 

“ Jarvey?” 

‘*Ay, sir!” answered the dwarf, with a start. 

“Do you think, Jarvey,” the miser coaxingly 
asked, ‘‘do you think any one could enter the house 
in the night without your hearing him?” 

“It couldn’t be done, sir,” the dwarf contidently 
replied. 

Then followed a long pause, at the end of which 
the miser asked: 

“ But honestly, now, Jarvey, do you think any- 
body did get in here last night?” 

“1 don’t think anything about it, sir; I know there 
was nobody in the house but those that belong here,” 
the dwarf sturdily answered. 

The miser passed his thin, shrivelled band over bis 
face, and gave vent to a great sigh of relief; and then 
putting his hand in his pocket, he drew forth three 





Thornley knew perfectly well what he should recom- | 
mend Rachel to do, in casé her father said no, and 
what he was quite sure that Rachel herself would 
like to do in that event, yet he was by no means so 
certain of what she wou/d do. And quite as anxious 
on the sutject as sbe could be, he heard her reply 
without receiving any visible satisfaction from it. 
“What then, Phil? Well, I promise you faithfol- 
ly that—we shall see what then!” 

The door opened, and Rachel entered the room, 
followed by Thornley. Ralph Selfridge sat in the 
rocking-chair by the window, just as his daughter 
bad left him a few moments before, his thin, shriv- 
elled hands laid upon his lap, and his eyes staring at 
the wall. His lips were moving. There was no au- 
dible sound came from them; but an ear placed close 
to them might have heard a faint, listless whispering 
of numerals—‘ Seventy-seven, seventy-eight, seven- 
ty-nine ” and the eye that was keen to observe might 
have seen a slight mechanical movement of the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand, in a way 
that would have instantly suggested the counting of 
money. And there he sat, gazing at the blank wall, 
half wrapped in trance, with his sordid passion com- 
pletely possessing him! ‘ 

. Rachel observed nothing of this. Beckoning to her 
companion to take a chair near the door, she crossed 
the room, and drawing a footstool to her father’s 
feet, she sat upon it, leaning ber arms upon his 
knees, and looking up into his face. He looked at 
her, not tenderly or pridefully, but with an expres- 
sion of face almost as empty as that with which he 
had gazed at the wall an instant before; and then 
becoming conscious of the presence of Thornley, he 
asked, abruptly: 

“ Rachel, who is that man?” * 

‘* That is Mr. Thornley, father, one of my friends. 
You know him, don’t you?” 

“Yes; but what did you bring him here for? I 
did not send for him; I don’t want to see him.” 

A blush of shame at her father’s rudeness covered 
the poor girl’s face. 

**Don’t speak so, father, please don’t!” she fal- 
tered. ‘‘ I want you to like him and treat him well, 
because— bec use—” 

** Because what?” 

The question came harsh, stern and merciless. 
Rachel hesitated an instant, confused and embar- 
rassed; and then, récovering her composyre with an 
exertion of ber strong will, she said: 

* Let me talk a moment, father: I have something 
I must say. Don’t be impatient with me; don’t in- 
terrupt me, father, but let me say it as I will. Think 
of me just a minute as your dear child Rachel, and 
then you will be in the right mood for what I am 
going to tell you.” : 

Her hard stole along his knee, and took hold of 
bis. He made a motion asif to throw off her grasp; 
but a look of wonderful beeeeching restrained him, 
and he settled back in his chair and half closed his 
eves, like a man who has made up his mind to en- 
dure an infliction. 

“‘T want you to remember something, first, father,” 
she said, in a low, pleading voice. “1 want you to 





pennies and presented them to Jarvey. The Jatter 


say another word, until Rachel’s entering the room 
with ber father’s breakfast on a tray relieved him, 
and he left the room. Gving below, he waited until 
Paul Selfridge had finished his meal and gone up to 
his room, where he had some fishing tackle to repair, 


He passed through the yard, and reached the gate in 
time to meet a man entering whom he recognized as 
Mr. Philip Thornley. Jarvey passed him without a 
word, and walked straight towards Grassmere, 
whither we shall presently follow bis steps. Just 
now we must return to the house with Thornley. 

Rachel had seen his approach from the window, 
and she hastened to meet him at the door. 

** He passed a bad night,” she said, inclining her 
head towards the miser’s room. ‘But he is well 
this morning—sitting up in his chair. I think there 
would not be a better time to talk with him.” 

She placed her hand on his arm, and with a ges- 
ture that plainly said, ‘‘Come with me and see him,”’ 
she moved towards the door. But her lover hung 
back. 

‘One moment, my dear Rachel,” he said. ‘Do 
you really think that this step can be of any earthly 
use to us? We know his sentiments now; do you 
think you can swerve him from them?” 

‘And whether I can or not, Phil Thornley,’’ she 
answered, with spirit, ‘‘I shall certainly try. I 
trust that I shail never forget to honor my father; 
and in what should I obey him, if not in this?” 

Thornley shock his head. ‘‘ He will not consent, 
Rachel; I know he will not. 1 must not tell you 
why I think he will not, because, as you have often 
reminded me, be is your father, and you do not wish 
to be pained with hearing disagreeable things said of 
him. But I am satisfied, my dear Rachel, that he 
will give you a rude No. And what then?” 

Rachel Selfridge had laid her hand on the latch of 
the door leading to her father’s room, and when 
Philip Thornley had asked his important question, 
she turned her face towards him with such an ex- 
pression as Thornley had never befure seen there. 
Never befure; for although there was a sweet, beau- 
tifal light of undying love for him in her eyes, and 
her odd, half-serious smile seemed to mean just as 
much of encouragement and cunfidence as it always 
had, yet her forehead wes clouded by a kind of anx- 
iety, and there was a nervous tremor to her lip which 





nothing but anxiety ever brings. And though Philip 


was 80 astonished by this unusual display of generos- - 
ity in his master, that he stood stock still, unable to 


and then the dwarf himself ate, and left the house. | 


go back with me in your thoughte to the time that 
mother died, and remember who took care of your 
baby-boy. brother Paul, till he was grown up. Who 
was it, father, that took dear mother’s place in the 
house, as well as she could, and has taken care of 


has declared to me that she cannot marry me against 
your will, I ask you now to bid me take her, and 
give ber that blessing that she wants, Sir, she loves 
me well, and as for me, you shall never regret the 
word tbat gives her to me. Will you speak it?” 

Phil Thornley’s voice grew strong and bold as he 
proceeded ; and before he closed, Rachel had risen, 
and was standing by his side, with her hand in his. 
The miser’s face grew pale with consternation and 
rage as be listened; the muscles about his mouth 
twitched convulsively; and rising, when Thornley 
ended his question, he tottered forward with the aid 
of his stick, and seizing Rachel’s arm, drew her 
forcibly away from her lover, with a spasmodic effort. 
It was too much for him; the next instant he stag- 
gered back into his chair, an’ sat there, gasping tor 
breath, and speechless with fary Rachel hastened 
to bring him water, but he put it away with a jerk; 
and she, grieved asshe bal never been by bis unkind- 
ness, covered her tace and sobbed aloud. 

“ My curse will follow ye both, if yedare tomarry!” 
the miser shrieked. ‘I forbid it, and I'll curse ye if 
ye disobey me! Rachel Selfridge, you are my‘child, 
as you’ve said, and I bave a right to what you can do 
forme. I want you here, to wait on me and help 
me, and I’! not let you go. Marry, indeed, and take 
a husband to covet what little l’ve got—and it’s little 
enough, God knows! Marry, indeed! and do you 
think I’ll give you money, and—” : 
“I think nothing of the kind, rir!” And Thornley 
folded his arms and looked at the miser with a con- 
tempt that was little short of loathing. *‘ I’ve @ for- 
tune of my own, and I want nothing of yours. I'll 
take your daughter and care well for her; and for all © 
that I care, your money may go to—” 

Rachel’s hand was opportunely laid over the young 
man’s mouth, and the threatened indiscretion in his 
language was prevented. 

‘*And you need not fear that I shall be away from 
you entirely, father,” she said. “ Piilip will take a 
house in the village, and we will get you a clever 
housekeeper; and perhaps Paul will marry before 
long, and—” 

**Let im marry if he dares!” the old man ex- — 
claimed, breaking out again into a passion of denun- 
ciation. ‘‘ Let Paul Selfridge marry if he dares, and 
T’ll tarn him out of house, and cut him off without a 
penny. It’s little enough I’ve got, God knows —little 

gh, little gh; but what little there is of it 
shall never go to the child of mine who takes a c m- 
panion to share it with. To you, Rachel S-: Itridge, I 
say the same, and I give you fair warning of it! I 
command you not to marry. If you do, you shall 
never enter this house again, and you shall not touch 
@ penny of mine. And as for you, sir,”"—and be 
threw his hand out towards Thorniey—“ do not come 
here again, Rachel, I forbid you to see him, either 
here or elsewhere!” 

He cut short the torrent of bitter words that flowed 
to his tongue and abruptly whirled his chair so that 
the back of it was towards them. Rachel stood in 
the middle of the room, her eyes red with weeping, 
and herself distressed beyond measure; and her 
lover, keeping down as best he could the anger that 
had been inflamed by the old man’s repeated insults, 
took her hand and led her from the room. 

The sitting-room was vacant as he entered it with 
her and closed the door behind him; but two min- 
utes before, Paul Selfridge, now passing through the 








your household from that time tillnow? Who—” 

“ What of it, I should like to know? You cid as 
any daughter would do, and—” 

“ Wait a moment, please, father. Who has taken 
care of you ever since you grew feeble? Who bas 
done all she could do to make you comfortable? Who 
bas given her time and her best efforts to you, and 
tried to make you happy? Who—” 

‘* What the devil is all this about?” the miser 
testily interrupted, again. ‘‘What do you mean 
Rachel, by putting this catechism to me? And 
what’s all this to Thornley, I’d pray to be informed?” 
he added, turning his eyes to where the latter sat 
uneasily upon bis chair, 

“Who has loved you, father, all these years, and 
clung to you, while others hated and despised you? 
Who loves yuu now better than any one else in the 
world does or can? Say, father—tell me if I have 
been a good daughter to you? Tell me if I have not 
obeyed you dutifully in all things, and asked nothing 
of you for myself? Tell me, father—tell me!” 

She took bis other hand in her earnestness, and 
raised herself upon her knees on the footstool, look- 
ing eagerly in*his face. The yellow, parchment-like 
skin around the miser’s mouth was pursed together 
into an expression that boded no good tor Rachel’s 
plea, and his whole face looked the weary impatience 
that his voice unmistakably showed when he spoke, 
as he did at once when she had finished. 

** You have done what I wanted of you; 1 have no 
fault to tind. Now allowing everything to be just as 
you have eaid—what of it?” 

She turned her face towards Philip Thornley, and 
then concealed it in her hands. He understood her 
meaning, and rising, he approached the miser’s chair, 
and paused directly before him. 

“Let me answer your question, sir,” he said. 
** She would say, that inasmuch as she has always 
been kind and dutiful to you, she now calls upon you 
to be kind to her, in granting the request that lies 
nearest her heart. When, months ago, I asked her 
to be my wife, she told me that she wished it, for 
herself, but that she feared your opposition and your 
displeasure. I take shame to myself in confessing it, 
but I did urge ber to marry me, with or without your 
consent; she refused; she has refused the same pro- 
posal, as I have since often urged it upon her; she 





gate with bis fishing-rod on bis shoulder, had stood 
there, an interested listener. Descending the stairs 
with the intention of leaving the house for a few 
hours’ angling in the trout- brook north of the viliage, 
| his ear was caught by the harsh voice of his father 
pronouncing hisown name. The temptation to lis- 
ten was one that very few men could have resisted. 
Paul did not even try. He overheard, with little 
difficulty, the latter part of the conversation, with 
the miser’s threats against both himself and Rachel, 
and then went his way.. He walked on towards the 
village, plunged in thought, and wavering between 
different plans which his restless mind had f.rmed 
for the future; but he did not know, and would 
hardly have believed, had he known, the tremendovs 
influence which that conversation, and his hearing it, 
were to have upon the future of hia self and others. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE MISER'S MONEY. 


ANY person who might have seen Peter Jar: is up- 
on that morning, as he walked from Selfridge Place 
to the village, must have noticed an unusual tirm- 
ness and briskness in his step, and that his appear- 
ance was that of a man who has conceived a resolu- 
tion and is about to put it in operation. Such was, 
in truth, the case with the dwarf. Pursuing through 
long months a purpose, secretly, but with a zeal 
which knew of no abatement, and struggling in the 
dark with conjectares and guesses which might aid 
him, he had at last reached a point in his startling 
investigations when he had satisfied himself that a 
bold and perhaps hazardous move was necessary in 
the pursuit, And it was this conviction that led him 
upon this morning to Grassmere. 

He walked on in the same rapid, unbesitating way, 
until he found himself on the street, when be slack- 
ened his pace, keeping his eye upon the houses on 
the other side of the way. His step grew slower, 
until when he had reached a point opposite the dwell- 
ing of the Martins, he stopped still, and joked 
across the way. There was no person visible outside 
the house; the blinds were closed, and Mr. Martin, 
sitting by one of the windows, with a book in his 
hand, could not be seen trom the street. Keeping 
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his eye on the house, the dwarf passed it a few steps, | 
and then turned about and came back. He had de- , 
termined what to do, before he left Selfridge Place; | 
and, as many a greater man than he has done, upon 
being brought face to face with bis determination, he | 
hesitated. Just then Harvey Martin came around | 
from the kitchen, with a pail in his hand, and passed 
through the gate; and plucking up his courage, | 
Jar vey crossed the street and accosted him: 

** Who lives here, lad?” 

“Mr. Martin,” the boy answered. 

** Who is at home now?” 

“ My father, my sister and Mrs. Martin.” 

“ Where in the house is Mrs. Martin?” 

“In the kitchen, with my sister, and father is in the 
front room. Do you want to see him?” 

“No; that’s all. Thank ye, lad.” And leaving 
Harvey to go on without any other explanation of 
his inquiries, the dwarf entered the yard, and passed 
around to the kitchen door As he knocked upon it, | 
a harsh and angry voice from the inside greeted his | 
ear and drowned the noise of his knock; and he lis- | 
tened to what followed: 

*“ You are a careless, reckless hussy, Ruth Martin,” | 
the voice exclaimed, piping up louder and louder, in | 
its angry vehemence. “Another bowl broken by | 
your carelessness, and I’m to lose it, I suppose.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, I couldn’t help it,” the voice of | 
the girl replied. ‘ You spoke to me so suddenly that 
I was startled, and dropped it before I thought.” 

Without waiting to hear another blast of angry im- 
patience from the stepmother, Jarvey knocked more 
loudly than before. The door was opered by Mrs. 
Martin, her face flushed red, and her eyes sparkling 
with anger, to which the sight of the dwarf seemed 
to add fuel. She put her arms akimbo, and barred 
the doorway. 

“ Well—and what do you want here?” she rudely 
asked. 

“Hold easy, mistress,” Jarvey replied, with pro- 
voking coolness. “Are you Jerusha Martin?” 

* Yes; but don’t you call your betters by their 
Christian names, you pigmy!” she exclaimed. “Tell 
me quick what you want, and go; I don’t Well bear 
the sight of you.” 

There was a spreading paleness on the cheek of 
the dwarf that told of his suppressed anger, and his 
words bore signs of it also. 

* Lower your haughty airs, my good mistress!’ he 
said. “I’ve somewhat to say to you, and I'll not go 
till it’s well said, and till you’ve well answered it. 
Maybe I’!! tell you something to your advantage, be- 
fore I’m through; I don’t know. What—wont you 
believe it? Then let me aek you how you came to 
know aught of Ralph Seltridge’s money, and whether 
you think it’s really his, and if you’ll hclp me to get 
it?” ‘ 

The last words were spoken in an undertone, and 
Ruth Martin did not hear them. The person to 
whom they were addressed did, and a look of tre- 
mendous surprise came into her face as she heard 
them. It was a louk of excessive, boundless surprise, 
and the dwarf chuckled and rubbed his hands softly 
together as he observed it. 

“Was it this you came here for?” Mrs. Martin 
asked, stooping to his ear, that she might whisper. 

“Yes. Send away that girl, and 1’ll tell you 
more.” 

The woman was about to ask Jarvey into another 
room; but recollecting that her husband was in the 
front part of the house, and fearing an intrusion, 
sbe turned and ap:-ke sharply to Ruth: 

** Ruth, take another pail and go out to the brook, 
and help Harvey gather cresses. Quick, now—be 
ofr!” 

The girl found herself outside the door, with a pail 
in one hand and ber bonnet in the other, before she 
could begin to account for this haste in sending her 
away: and when Jerusha Martin had slammed the 
door after her, she sat down in a chair, laid her 
hands in her lap, and deliberately scrutinized her 
strange visitor. His coming to her with the words 
he bad uttered was one of those astonishing things 
which rarely happens more than once in a human 
life. She well knew who he was; both at Grassmere 
and elsewhere she had known of him; and all that 
he wished to know of her she was prepared to tell 
him. But how he had learned that she could give 
him any information, and how he had obtained a 
hint that any such investigation could be of benefit 
to himself—these were things that puzzled Jerusha 
Martin sorely. 

* Let us come to an understanding,” she said. 
** You know me, and I certainly know all about you. 
Now how did you discover that I could tell you any- 
thing about old Selfridge’s money that would be of 
value to you?” 

* He told me himself,” the dwarf replied, with a 
chuckle. 

** You are a fool as well as a pigmy,” the woman 
pettishly retorted. ‘‘ He told you nothing of the 
kind. I bave hardly spoken to him since I lived in 
Grassmere, which is a matter of years; he can’t sus- 
pect me of knowing anything of this kind, and I be- 
lieve he has forgotten all about me, now that he is 
old and childish. Besides, who supposes for a mo- 
ment that Ralph Selfridge is going to tell you or any 
one else anything about his money, or about any one 

that knows anything about it? Ridiculous!” 

* Not so ridiculous as you may think, Mistress 
Martin,” Jarvey sturdily replied. ‘‘I know that at 
some time in your life you have gained knowledge of 
Ralph* Selfridge which I suppose no one else here- 
abouts has; and I know that I am rightfully con- 
cerned in the old miser’s hoard. This much I learned 























. his own lips.’ 
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* How?—when?—where?” the woman incredu- 
lously asked. 

* While he was asleep,” the dwarf quietly replied. 
And a look of great relief stole over the face of Je- 
rusha Martin. 

“This, then, is the sole source of your informa- 
tion?” she queried. 

It is,” he replied. ‘“ Now tell me if I am correct 
in what I have claimed to know; tell meif you know 
something important about Ralph Selfridge and bis 
money, which is known to no one else hereabouts.” 

“I do.” 

** And have / rights in it?” 

“Yon are rightfully entitled to the whole of it,” 
the woman coolly replied. 

The dwarf was dancing up and down on the floor 
in an instant, pcsseesed with wild excitement. 

“T know it—I believed it all the time!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Now, mistress, good Mistress Martin, 
tellme wholam! ‘Te!l me if I am aught more than 
miserable Peter Jarvis the hunchback! Tell me— 
tell me!” 

** Don’t excite yourself, Jarvey,’? Mrs. Martin 
answered. ‘I don’t know that I shall tell you any- 
thing very astonishing, after all. I don’t know that 
you are a prince in disguise, or anything of that 
sort.” 

“But tell me what you do know,” the dwarf 
urged. ‘‘ Who am 1?” 

“ You are Ralph Selfridge’s nephew.” 

This announcement only stimulated the breathless 
curicsity of Jarvey to push inquiries; but the woman 
positively refused, for the moment, to answer 
further. 

* Your ot ject is to get thia treasure, which I have 
told you is rightfully yours; and you come to me 
for balf,” she said. ‘Tell me what you have been 
doing.” 

In answer, Jarvey told her how he bad for months 
past secretly haunted the miser’s slumbers: how he 
had cautiously practised putting questions to him 
in his sleep, until he could cause him to talk at will, 
although be could not compel him to give direct 
answers, his information being gathered from the 
rambling talk of the sleeper; and how he had, after 
all, succeeded in getting only these two facts from 

him—thbat be, Jarvey, was interested in the money, 
and that Jerusha Martin knew something about it. 
He had come to br lieve this, he said, because Ralph 
Selfridge, in bis sleep-talk, was continually insisting 
that Jarvey had no business with his money, and 
that Jerusha Martin knew nothing whatever about 
it. He thought the fears of the miser were excited 
upon these subjects, and that he only declared in his 
sleep what he wished were true when awake. Far- 
thermore, the dwarf told ber that he had obtained a 
hint for his singular proceedings by once overhearing 
the miser talking in his sleep. 

‘* Well, then,” Mrs. Martin said, ‘you are deter- 
mined to have this money, which, it is well under- 
stood, is concealed somewhere by old Selfridge—the 
devil and he probably know where. I presume you 
don’t pretend to know?” 

The dwart shook his head. 

“ Nor I—nor any one else. How are you to find 
out?” 

“T°ll take a way—if not one, then another,” the 
dwarf answered. 

** And you want my help about it? What will you 
give for it?” 

“Tell me what you want,” Jarvey answered. ‘I 
am in no situation to haggle and higgle, as though I 
were buying in the market. I’m going to have that 
money; but till I know just what my right to it is, 
‘and the whole history of it, I can’t tell how to go to 
work. The information you have got is precious to 
me; 1 must have it. What are your terms?” 

Jerusha Martin’s long under lip closed firmly over 
the other, and her manner became at once eager 
and excited. 

“ Halves!” she said. 

Jarvey threw up his hands asif shot, and uttered 
something that had the sound and emphasis of an 
oath. 

‘* Why, mistress, you’re surely mad!” he said. 
* Just consider what it is you are saying. The peo- 
ple of this village talk about cld Selfridge’s money, 
as you have heard tiem talk, and no one has ever 

put the amount of it at less than fifteen thousand 
pounds sterling.” 

*It is much more,” the woman quickly inter- 
rupted. ‘‘It was twenty thousand when he first 
laid bands on it.” . 

** And you ask for half of it?” 

* Remember your own words, just spoken to me,” 
she answered, with cutting sarcasm, ‘“ ‘Tell me 
what you want,’ you said. Well, I havedoneit. ‘1 
am in no situation now to haggle and higgle.’? Then 
you lied; for that’s just what you are doing. ‘The 
information you have got is precious to me; [I must 
have it.’ Well, Mister Peter Jarvis, since you’ve 
altered your opinion about that, I don’t know of 
anything more I can do for you; so please take your- 
self out of my house.” 

**Come, come, mistress, don’t be angry,” Jarvey 
quickly replied. “Take your own terms; I can’t 
well dispute you.” 

* A fair bargain, then,” the woman said, ‘‘and to 
be faithfully observed by both sides. I promise to 
tell you all I know about yourself, about Ralph Sel- 
fridge, and about the money; and—” 

**T promise to give you half of it, when I’ve wrung 
it out of him, as I surely will do.” 

** Honor bright?” 

‘* May the worms devour me alive if I don’t!’ 

With such promises and assurances as these did 


the conspirators bind themselves to good faith with 
each other; and then Peter Jarvis drew nearer to 
the woman as se sat in her chair, and listened 
eagerly while she told him the strange story which 
had, above all others, a powerful interest to him. 

The morning hours slipped rapidly away, and the 
afternoon wore on while these two thus hr 1.1 converse 
together in the kitchen of the Martin house. They 
were not interrupted; a kind of intuition taught 
Ruth that it was not desired or expected that she 
should speedily return, and therefore she did not; 
while Mr. Martin, sitting in the front room with a 
book before him and his heart groping away into the 
things and scenes of the past, was as oblivious as 
ever on the sulject of his meals,and no suspicion 
that he wanted his dinner entered his brain. Nor 
did this singular conference break up, and the dwarf 
take his departure, until the voices of Paul Scltridge 
and Ruth Martin were beard outside. : 

The story which Mrs. Martin told to the dwarf 
was a long one, because she told it with circumstan- 
tial particularity, and gave details which her auditor 
eagerly listened to, but which those to whom I am 
repeating it will not care to hear. In fact, the needs 
of this narrative require no more than a brief synop- 
sis of all that sbe said; nor will the thick-coming 
events of future chapters allow more than this to be 
given. It must be observed, however, that in all 
that she said in reference to Ralph Selfridge and 
others, Jerusha Martin made no mention of her own 
past life, except barely as it was connected with the 
subject of which she spoke. 

Jerusba Martin was born and reared to woman- 
hood in a town in the then colory of Virginia, and 
had been at Grassmere during only the last few 
years of her life. Upon coming bere, she bad been 
surprised to learn tuat a man by the name of Ralph 
Selfridge resided near the town. She had supposed 
that atter what bad happened to him in Virginia, 
wherever he might go, he would adopt some other 
name than his own. Reflection, however, taught 
her that communication was difficult, and Grassmere 
was outside of any travelled route; and that this 
man might justly have reasoned to himself that 
there would be as much, if not more, danger in 
adopting a new name than in retaining the old 
one. 

Mrs. Martin could not say that she bad met him 
face to face once since they had both been at Grass- 
mere. She had seen him at a distance, and had 
heard descriptions of him which made it certain that 
he was the man of whom she had formerly known in 
Virginia. She did not say that she actually had the 
acquaintance of Ralph Selfridge in that distant col- 
ony; she had simply known of him, as it seemed, 
from Jarvey’s revelation, that he had also heard ot 
her. There might be various reasons why this man, 
knowing of the presence here of a woman who knew 
of his former misdoings, should not be sufficiently 
alarmed to take a new departure. He may have 
thought that she knew little or nothing about them, 
or that she was another Jerusha Martin; and after 
living near her for years without suffering from her 
proximity, it would be natural for him to think that 
he had notbing to fear from that quarter. And yet, 
as the dwarf had t:1!, his rightly dreams were 
haunted by this living spectre of Jerusha Martin, as 
well as by that of Peter Jarvis. 

In the town of Virginia, wLere she had formerly 
lived, Ralph Selfridge was a man of the middle age, 
of whom little was known, excspting that he was 
very poor. He had no regular profession or trade, 
but was e oployed as cccasion served, with his pen, 
at various odd jobs; now serving as a copyist, and 
now writing up some tradesman’s books. And he 
was really poor; so poor that when his wife died the 
contributions of the neighbors were solicited and ob- 
tained to pay her funeral expenses. 

To this man, by the will of his deceased wife’s 
brother, was committed the care and gaardianship 
of the only child of that brother, a puny, deformed 
cbild, Peter Jarvis by name, and also the care of 
the large forture left the child by the will, which 
was not less than twenty thousand pounds. Ralph 
Selfridge was also named sole executor of the will. 
He took the child to his house, and some months 
passed without anything by way of complaint about 
the business being disclosed; and then murmurs 
began to be made by the creditors of the deceased. 
It was said that although the executor undoubtedly 
had money enough of the estate on hand, having 
collected some thousands of pounds of its debtors, 
and although the legal time had come and gone for 
the creditors to be paid, not one of them had in fact 
been paid. About this time, also, a most singular 
rumor was circulated, that the executor had with- 
drawn from the bank where it was deposited the 
whole sum of twenty thousand pounds which be- 
longed to his ward, and that he now kept it in his 
house. Alarmed by these stories, the greater part 
of the creditors of the estate proceeded in a body to 
his house, and demanded to know the truth about 
them. Mr. Selfridge received them civilly, and lis- 
tened to their statement; admitted that the first 
report was true, but scouted the second, as a base 
fabrication ; intormed them that he was then engaged 
in completing a necessary schedule of debts, which 
alone had delayed the payment of all of them; and, 
in conclusion, invited them all to return on the 
third day following, when every legal demand should 
be discharged. The creditors departed, highly 
pleased with the intelligence, and on the day ap- 
pointed again proceeded to the house. Repeated 
knocks failed to bring any one to the door; mes- 
sengers were despatched about the town, and they 


anybody for the preceding twenty-four hours. Alarm 
was excited; the door was forced, and the house wag 
found deserted and silent. The furniture remained, 
and had assisted to blind the passers-by as to the 
fraud that was being practised; and on inquiry at 
the bank it was learned that the twenty thousand 
pounds of little Peter Jarvis had actually been 
drawn out some days before by his guardian. Delip- 
erately planning bis villany, Ralph Selfridge had 
made all his business arrang ts with ref e to 
flight; and then, probably on the very night of the 
day that the creditors first waited on him, he had 
taken his children and ward, and decampéd without 
a word of explanation or apology. And from that 
time no trace of him had been found, until Jerusha 
Martin dixcovered bim in Grassmere. 

“And you never told of all this,’ Jarvey said, 
reproachfully, when she had finished her narrative, 

“T have waited until it became prufitable for me 
to speak,”’ she quietly replied. 








CHAPTER VII. 
LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 


IT was with mingled e actions of shame, anger and 
wounded pride, that Paul Selfridge left his tather’s 
house upon the morning of the occurrences which 
ar detailed in the last two chapters, after overhear- 
ing the fierce denunciations and threats of that 
father, which he well understood were levelled 
against himself as well as his sister. After devoting 
an hour to the mending of his tackle, he had left his 
room and descended the stairs, with the intention of 
spending a tew hours at the brook, fishing, willing 
to remain as long as there should be a promise of 
catching something; for Paul’s finances, as has 
been intimated, had need of such a replenishment. 
Betore he overheard that conversation, he was in 
his usual frame of mind—easy, car€less, indifferent, 
taking litile thought for the future, and well con- 
tented with the present. But there are episodes and 
turning-pvints in every human life, from which 
good resolutions and great works have their date; 
and such a one had now occurred to Paul Selfridge. 
He had not, of late, pretended or manitested any 
love for his tather; the heartless indifference of the 
old miser to him, and his absorption into his money, 
had naturally alienated his son, and the young man 
had simply endured the life he was living, fur the 
sake of his dear sister. But now, as he pursued his 
way onward towards the brook, he kegan to think, 
and to question himself as to what had been his mo- 
tive in remaining at home ever since be attained the 
stature and the years of manhood, and as to why he 
had not beldly pushed out into the world, as other 
young men had dune, and battled for a place and a 
tortune for himself. His reiuctance to leave his 
sister had, as he knew, some weight with him; but 
beyond all that, he confessed to himself that he had 
been in a great measure controlled by a secret un- 
willingness to go and leave his father to forget him 
and pass him by in the distributioa of his wealth. 

** I have been foolish ever to take any such hope 
into consideration,” was his unspoken thought, as he 
walked along. ‘‘ He loves his money too well to give 
it away; he is likely enough to die and leave the 
secret of its hiding-place unrevealed. What I have 
just heard convi! ces me of what I might have known 
betore—that this heartless, soulless old man demands 
trom Rachel and me, his only children, the sacrifice 
of our best years without recompense. Heigh ho! 
and what am [ to do about it? It is useless to talk 
or think of filial love, and it is no fault of mine if he 
has driven all such fecling from me. I have dreamed 
sumetimes of a home of my own, and a gentle wile 
to make sunshine for me all the long year. I wonder 
if lsball ever have them? Not, I fancy, by waiting 
in Grassmere for my father to do by me as loving 
tathers do with their children.” 

He reached the bank of the creek, and, strolling 
on to a favorite spot, he baited his hook, and, lying 
down on the scott turf, watched the flvat, while his 
thoughts pursued the subject that haa all the morn- 
ing occupied them. He succeeded in taking two or 
three fish from the stream; and then, preoccupied 
with his thoughts, he ailowed his rod to rest under 
his arm, while he gave no attention to the float. He 
was still thinking, thinking; and the burden of his 
thoughts was still the same—How much better off 
would Paul Seltridge be at the end of ten years 
more, if he waited here in Grassmere for his father 
to treat him as a dear son? And continually did he 
answer the question to himeelt, in the words: Neither 
the love nor the money of Ralph Selfridge will ever 
be given to any man or any woman! 

The sound of voices near by suddenly recalled him 
to a consciousness of things around him, and he 
looked through the long grass that hid him from 
sight, down the creek. A boy had crossed the bridge 
shortly after him, with a pail on his arm, and Paul 
had noticed him once or twice since, gathering 
water-cresses from the edge of the stream; and he 
saw now that a girl had joined him, and that they 
were approaching his nook, talking and picking the 
cresses as they came. He did not intend to alarm 
either of them; but they had approached so near as 
to be almost upon him, and with a few more steps 

they might stumble over his prostrate body. To 
avert this accident, Paul sudderly rose to his feet; 
and if he had shot up from the earth his appearance 
could hardly have been more unexpected or terrify- 
ing. The boy cried out loudly with alarm; the girl, 
although her face was as pale as ashes, made no 
boise, but stood speechless with affright. 




















could not learn that Mr. Selfridge had been seen by 


** Pardon me!” Paul quickly exclaimed, seeing the 
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consternation he had caused. “I really did not 
mean to frighten you; I am sorry—indeed I am.” 

Ruth Martin—for these two were she and her 
Brother Harvey—was somewhat reassured by the 
tone and manner of Paul, as well as by his language; 
and he, seeing this, hastened to add: 

You need not be in the least afraid; Iam not a 
stranger nor a prowler. My name is Paul Selfridge; 
1 live at the Place, just beyond the village.” 

Harvey sidled bashfully up to his sister, and whis- 
pered in her ear: 

“ Don’t you know him, Ruthy? Itis the same gen- 
tleman who talked so good for us to the old bear last 
night.” 

othe old bear,” as may be corjectured, was the 
not very endearing name which Master Harvey was 
in the habit of applying to his stepmother, when she 
was not present. The thought had occurred to Ruth 
while Paul was speaking that she had heard bis 
voice somewhere before; and yet, though her 
thoughts had been all the morning about the hap- 
penings of the night before, and of the kind stranger 
who had so earnestly interceded for her, she did not 
at the moment think of it. But with the hint of her 
brother the voice of the handsome youth before her 
instantly linked itself to that which had so manfually 
pleaded for her with her hard stepmother the night 
before, and her whole heart was filled with grajitude. 
Her cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkled with the 
emotion of the moment; and as she stood thus, es- 
saying to speak her thoughts, with her hands clasped 
before her, and herself slightly bending forward, 


miration, and fancied that he had never seen such 
genuine, natural beauty and unstudied grace as 
were beneath her faded hood and sombre coarse 
dress. 

“You are Mr. Selfridge; you were very kind ta 
me last night,” she said, uding the language of her 
simple heart, without affectation. “I thank you, 
sir, for all that you said; the more, because you were 
a stranger, and I had no right to expect you to be so 
kind to me. I thank you, sir, for my brother and 
myself; and we both hope that we shall be able to 
show before long how grateful we are for your 
kindness.” 

A puzzled expression came over the young man’s 
face as she spoke, and he thought for an instant that 
she had mistaken the person; but suddenly recol- 
lecting the incident, his look of doubt gave way to 
one of surprise, and he hastily asked: 

“ What—was it you, mise, whose part I was taking 
last night against that old vixen?—excuse me, but I 
don’t know what else to call her. Why, I can’t belp 
being surprised!’ and Paul laughed heartily. ‘It 
was almost dark, you remember, and of course I 
couldn’t see who or what you were; but I had it in 
my mind that it was a little girl that was to be so 
tyrannized over. And it was you,then? Shame on 
the woman, I say, whoever she is, for such a wish!” 

“She treats us awfally,” little Harvey put in, un- 
usually emboldened by Paul’s outspoken sympathy. 
“She treats us bad, and makes us work like slaves, 
all the time—the mean old thing!” And the little fel- 
low clenched his fists and stamped his foot on the 
ground, in the excess of his indignation. ‘ 

‘Who is she?” Paul asked of Ruth, turning fro’ 
the boy to her. 

“ My stepmother, Mrs. Martin; I am Ruth Mar- 
tin,” she answered. 

“T remember,” Paul said. And then there was a 
moment when there was no speech from either of 
them, while Ruth stood among the grass as another 
Ruth some thousands of years before her might have 
stood among the corn, with eyes downcast beneath 
the eyes that were looking upon her. 

“My stepmother.” It was enough; the words 
fully answered his question; but he also looked at 
the sweet young face before him, with its habitual 
shade of melancholy and heart-weariness, and his 
generous spirit went out in sympathy with her for 
her lorg years of struggle, and suffering, and sorrow 
Almost for the first time he now saw her and heard 
her speak; and all at once the young man found 
himself becoming interested in her and in her sweet 
face. “Poor child, how she must have suffered!” 
he thought. ‘ Howsweet and sad her eyes do look— 
and so patient, too, and so self-contained! This is 
something more than beauty; it is the reflex of a 
soul that is brave, but gentle and true, or 1am no 
judge of the human face. The man or the woman 
that would harm that girl, or willingly lay a burden 
on her, must have something of the devilabout them, 
and that is precisely what that Jerusha Martin has 
got. I must do something to cheer and encourage 

this little one.” 

And Ruth Martin, too, had her thoughts. She 
had not been accustomed to sympathy; its tone and 
its language were new to her, and more pleasant, at 
that moment, than anything she had ever heard. 
Nor was it wonderful that the honesty and truth of 
Paul’s face should make her heart yearn in trust and 
confidence to him, nor that she should wish, as she 
did, that she might hear his } leasant voice and words 
whenever she was work-weary and soul-weary. 
“You are gathering cresses, I see,” Paul said. 
“Come; let me help you;” and he took up her pail. 
You can talk to me while we pick, and tell me some- 
thing about yourself; and I’ll try to be your friend, 
and help you someway—I don’t know how. But 
maybe I can do something to make your poor lot 
more endurable.”’ 

They strolled along the low bank together, their 


tongues, their eyes and their ears engaged with each 
other. And during the hours which were thus occu- 


pied, and after Ruth had poured out to her listener 
the fullness of her overcharged heart, revealing to 
him all the misery of her existence, from the hour 
the gentle spirit of her own mother took its flight, 
down to the present—her loneliness, her har: ships, 
her oppressions and her toils—after all this, Paul 
Selfridge found himself looking steadily into her face, 
admiring it and herself, and thinking a strange, un- 
wonted thought for him—the thought of how pleas- 
ant it might be for him to have an aim and an ot ject 
in life, if they were but associated with some such 
woman as this, and if such a one could be his con- 
stant companion. A strange thought, indeed, for 
this man, whose knowledge of woman was almost 
confined to his sister Rachel; but the thought grew 
upon him, and 80 pleasant did it seem that he did 
not care to dismiss it. And Ruth- so far and so 
wildly do our fancies run!—kept repeating to herself 
that Paul Selfridge was the handsomest, the kindest 
and the best man she had ever seen. 

The pails were filled at last; and sending Harvey 
on before, upon some convenient pretext, Paul took 
the pail Ruth had brought, and his fishing-rod, and 
the two walked across the bridge together in the mel- 
low sunset of that mid-Mayday. A group of idle 
fishers, boys and men trom the vi/lage, were dangling 
their lines in the water, leaning themselves upon the 
railing, and one and all turned square around as 
these two passed, and gazed and leered impudently 
in their faces; nor did they wait before they began 
their cruel comments, the fruit of their own bad im- 
aginations, until the two had gone beyond hearing. 

* Who be they, Sim?” 

“ Why, don’t you know? That’s young Selfridge.” 

**And who’s the girl?” 

**She’s the daughter of that half-fool, Martin,” 
another replied. 

“And what’s this supposed to mean?” 

“Go and ask fur yourself. The youngster don’t 
want any more of her than of any unwary young- 

ling; she’ll pleare his fancy for a while, and then he’ll 
hie (ff for a new face. A sad fellow, they say.” 

* Pity the girl couldn’t be warned ;” and with this 
the voices grew inaudible. Ruth’s eyes eought her 
companion’s face with a look of honest, unabashed 
alarm, while a dark flush reddened his face. 

* Believe nothing they say,” he passionately ex- 
claimed. ‘They are like poisonous serpents, con- 
stantly biesing and trying to destroy those who are 
better than they. If there were any truth in what 
their lying tongues have just now uttered, 1 should 
not be fit company for you. It’s all false.” 

She looked again into his face and believed him— 
because his face was good, and honest, and true, 
and there was no mark or trace of bad passions there. 

The sun had set before they reached the long street 
of Grassmere, still talking earnestly of their lives, 
their sufferings and their hopes; but there was light 
enough left for the gossips, sitting out upon the steps 
of their houses, to recognize the pair; and many 
were the nudges, the winks, and the suggestive 
exclamations that followed the recognition. And 
still they walked on, stropg in their own inno- 
cence, strong in their own purity, learning their first 
lesson in that “old, old story” of first love, and 
neither heeding nor caring for the flings and innuen- 
does of the lookers-on. There was, to be sure, no ap- 
parent harm that this young man and this young 
woman should walk thus quietly through the street; 
and yet the gossips of Grassmere had already noted 
down the circumstance in a corner of their mischiev- 
ous brains, ready to be dragged forth to accuse one 
or both of them at some future time. 

Ruth and her companion paused by the gate of 
Mrs. Martin’s house; and Paul still lingered, wish- 
ing to say a few things more, and loth to quit the 
company of this girl who had so suddenly stepped 
within the circle of his life. His hand was upon the 
latch to open the gate, when a misshapen figure flit- 
ted up to it from the inside, rapidly pushed it open, 
and without a word to Paul, shuftlied quickly out of 
sight in the dusk, moving off southward. Wonder- 
ing what his business could be at this place, Paul 
called ** Jarvey!”’ twice; but he received no answer, 
and he turned again to Ruth. They stood nearer to- 
gether now than on the night before; they could not 
see each other’s faces now, as then; but Paul had 
taken her hand, and Ruth had not thought it neces- 
sary to release it. 

* From this time, my cbild,” he said, as softly and 
as tenderly as man ever spoke to woman, ‘‘ you have 

a friend who will visit you, and watch over you, and 
try to make life lighter and better for you. My good- 
will for yoa is boundless; I hope I shall be able to do 
much for you.” 

She would have spoken but she could not; she 
could only listen to his words, and thank God that 
such a friend was given her. 

** Good-night—for to-night! I shall see you again 
very soon, and think of you a great deal. Kiss me, 
Ruth!” 

He had not cajled her name before, he had not spo- 
ken a word of love; but she raised her face to his at 
his request, and received bis kiss as one who grants 
what cannot rightly be withheld. She heard his 
whispered, ‘God bless you, little Ruth!” and knew 
that he was gone, for her right hand was empty at 
her side, and there was a sound of footsteps in the 
distance, slowly dying away from her; and still she 


stood there where he had stood a moment before, try- 


ing to persuade herself that this was not the end of 


a bright, happy dream. 


* Ruth Martin, you hussy—come in here quick, or 


I’ll break your bones!” 


The rude voice of her stepmother broke her trance, 











and she hastened into the house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SELFRIDGE PLACK, 


THE night of this second eventfal day in the pro- 
gress of the events which this record narrates had 
closed upon Grassmere and its vicinity, and so long 
had Paul Selfridge lingered at the gate with Ruth 
that the broad disk of the moon hari risen above the 
horizon ere he had passed half the way toward his 
home. The hour was far past nine; and with the 
primitive habits which governed these people at that 
early day, they were for the most part asleap in their 
beds. Paul’s steps were not hurried; the episode 
whicb the course of this day had brought to his life 
left him thoughtful, and the quiet beauty of the night 
impressed him as he walked along, so that his pace 
was much slower than usual. It was, in fact, nearly 
verging towards eleven o’clock when he had cleared 
the village and so much of the ‘oad as brought him 
into a position where he could see the high sloping 
roof of the house at Seltridge Place, and there, as he 
walked on, we must leave him, in order to refer brief- 
ly to events at the Place since morning. 

Precisely what happened there during the’ day 
could not be definitely known, for reasons that will 
be obvious as our narrative proceeds; but it was 
known on the next morning that about noon of this 
day old Lucy Bradish, who has been elsewhere men- 
tioned as Doctor Manvers’s housekeeper, came to this 
house, with the intention of offering to help Rachel 
about the house till night, as she had been for some 
time in the habit of doing. The old creature had 
taken a fancy to Rachel, and as she had many leisure 
hours in the household of the doctor, where there 
were but two to take care of and do housework for, 
and as she knew that Rachel Selfridge olten wanted 
help in her own house which the penuriousness of 
her father denied her, she frequently came over of 
an afternoon from the village to show her good-will 
in this practical way. On the present occasion she 
found Rachel standing at the front door, talking with 
a@ gentleman whom she recognized as Mr. Philip 
Thornley. 

* Good-morning, Aunt Lucy,” Rachel said. “‘ Have 
you come to help me a little to-day?” 

To which the old woman responded in the affirma- 
tive, and Rachel added: 

**T am glad enough, aunty, for I’m sadly in need 
of some one. Go right down into the kitchen, and 
I'll come presently.” 

She then entered the house, and passing into the 
sitting-room, laid off her bonnet and shawl. The 
door leading to the chamber was open, and she looked 
in; Mr. Selfridge was lying on the outside of the bed, 
dressed, and awake, but he said nothing to her. She 
thought he seemed excited, or rather as if he had 
recently been much excited; his hands shook on the 
coverlet, and he was continually biting his lips, and 
moving his head in a vexed, angry way. Without 
stopping to observe him, old Lucy went down into 
the kitchen, and being well acquainted with the af- 
fairs of the house, and knowing pretty nearly what 
was required to be done, she went to work immedi- 
ately. She had been so occupied, as she thought, 
about half an hour, when she heard the sound of 
Mr. Thornley’s feet‘on the outside steps, as he took 
his departure; and looking from the basement win- 
dows, she saw him going down the path, toward the 
gate, alone, and pass out of her sight. This was the 
last that was seen of him at Selfridge Place by Lucy 
—or in fact by anybody else, so far as could be known 
at the time the old woman related these circum- 
stances. 

** No—he did not come back; I should ha’ seen him 
if he had; and I didn’t see him,” she said, with all 
the positiveness that a woman uses when she is sure 
in her own mind of anything. ‘‘ Well,” continuing 
her narrative, ‘“‘ pretty soon after he’d gone, Miss 
Rachel she come down into the kitchen where I was; 
and I see right off that something was to pay. 
‘What’s wrong, Rachel, deary?’ I said; but she 
went right to work with me, and didn’t say anything 
then. But 1 saw plain enough that something was 
wrong, for her eyes were red, and her face had tear- 
marks on it; and the Lord knows if old Lucy Brad- 
ish hasn’t seen enough of that kind of thing to know 
when any one’s been weeping. I sawshedidn’t want 
to talk, so I said nothing to her, but just kept on 
working, and humming someof those cheerful psalm 
tunes which always raise my spirits when I’m ead or 
weary. About the middle of the afternoon the poor 
child sat down in the chair in a desponding kind of 
way, and told*me she was almost tired of life. 

** ‘ Now, my dear child,’ I said, ‘ I don’t know what 
tronbles you, and I shan’t ask you; you can tell me 
if you want to. Butdon’t talk in that way, deary; 
it would be wicked in you, if you didn’t have a head- 
ache, as I see you have, and if you was not more 
tuan half sick with the hard work you’ve done late- 
ly. Go right up stairs and lie down, and don’t dis- 
turb yourself about the house to-day; I’ll see to that. 
Go and take a good sleep, and you'll be all the better 
tor it in the morning. i 

‘*T persuaded her after a while; and telling me 
that her brother Paul would be home by tea-time, 
she thought, and that Jarvey had gone off some- 
where, and ought to be at home, she said she would 
go to her room and try to sleep a little; and after 
cautioning me to go up once in a while and see if her 
father wanted anything, she left the kitchen. I kept 
on working and singing ‘The Lord descended from 
above,’ for as much as an hour more, and then I be- 
thought myse'f of what Rachel said about old Sel- 
fridge, and I trotted up stairs to look aiter him. But 
1 didn’t get any further than the hall, that time; the 





doors were open, and I looked straight through, and 


saw that the old man was asleep; and would you be- 
lieve it?—there was Miss Rachel sitting at the little 
table in the room between, scratching away with her 
pen as nimble as you please. I was a bit astonished, 
I can tell you, but her back was toward me, and I 
hadn’t made noise enough to attract her notice, so L 
crept down into the kitchen, thinking she was an odd 
kind of a girl, if she was good andclever. I went up 
again once more before night, and after visiting old 
Selfridge, and getting him a miserable mess of oat- 
meal muth fur his supper (which I suppose he eats 
because he tL inks it’s cheap—the old skinflint!), and 
hearing him growl about his undutiful children, I 
thought I would go up to Miss Rachel’s cham ber, and 
see how she was getting on. 1 tried the door softly, 
and found it locked, and befire I had time to knock, 
she called out, ‘ Who is it?’ 1 told ber it was Lucy, 
and that I wanted to know how she felt; and she 
called back again that she hadn’t slept any yet, but 
she hoped she would, pretty soon; 8o I lett ber, think- 
ing she wes acting 4 little strange. I worked in the 
kitchen till dark, and then sat down in a chair, 
meaning to rest me a bit, and before I knew what 
was the matter, I was off in a sleep that must ha’ 
lasted about four hours, tr.m the sbape things was 
in when I woke up. I never heard Jarvey, nor Mr. 
Paul, nor any one else, in the house or out of it, 
till I was waked up and scared out of my seven wits by 
an awful yell of ‘ fire!’ 1 jumped up and I found 
the kitchen all smoke, and ran for my life to the 
stairs, but they were just one mass of flame, and I 
ran back into the kitchen, and screamed and yelled 
till I was hoarse; and then some man, who I think 
was Dr. Manvers, bless his dear old soul!l—cane 
down through the basement window and tied a rope 
round me, and they pulled me out, more dead than 
alive; and here I am to tell the story, and thank the 
Lord for saving me ” 

Paul Selfiidge, pursuing bis way home, and know- 
ing nothing of what was passing there, reached, as 
as has been stated, a point in the road where he 
could see the high sloping roof of the house, as it 
stood on the eminerce before him, and to the left. 
The moon had now risen so far that the roof was 
plainly disclosed by its beams; the trees hid the reat 
of the house from his sight. And with his eyes rest- 
ing mechanically upon that roof, as he walked along 
filled with his thoughts, he was suddenly startled to 
see a thin, long feather of smoke blow out from the 
corner nearest to him, and an instant after a bright, 
fiery tongue of flame shot hurriedly out, and curled 
like a serpent over the roof, while a volume of smoke 
poured up from below! Transfixed for an instant 
with astonishment and horror at the calamity, and 
the peril impending over the inmates of the house, 
Le stood motionless; and then recovering himself, he 
ran with all his might toward the scene of the con- 
flagration, sick at heart with terror for his sister. He 
raised no alarm, for that would have delayed him; 
he uttered no cry, but ran headlong and frantically 
across the fields,jto save part of the distance, crossing 
the fences at a bound, and more than once falling his 
length on the furrows as he went. In this way he 
approached the house from the rear; and as he en- 
tered the yard he uttered a cry of anguish to see that 
the roof was one mass of flame, and that the fire an 1 
smoke were streaming from the windows on one side 
—the side opposite to that in which his father’s 
chamber was located. He had as yet heard no shout 
or cry of alarm, nor could he see a single person any- 
where about; but as he dashed on, intent on reach- 
ing the burning house and rescuing his sister from it, 
he stopped abruptly in blank amazement, as he saw 
Jarvey, sitting composedly on a large stone close by 
the walk which led up to the back door, watching the 
fire with the greatest composure. 

“Nobody comes yet,” inatone which was loud 
enough for Paul to hear, looking as he uttered tle 
words to the brilliant jets of flame which were now 
hissing and roaring all about the upper story of the 
mansion. ‘‘ Nobody comes—and that’s good. The 
tire is getting down to you, old master Selfridge; | 
we'll waken you pretty soon, and then we shall see; 
yes, we shall see!” 

Almost mad with the horrible suspicions excited by 
the words, Paul dashed upon the dwarf and clutched 
him by both arms. 

“You miserable scoundrel,” he shouted, ‘‘ have 
you done this? Tell me, or by the God that made 
us, I'll break your crooked back, and then throw you 
into-the fire! Where is my sister?” 

The sallow face of Jarvey changed to a sickly, ash- 
en hue, as he found himself in the strong grasp of 
his young master, and heard his threatening words. 

“ Let me go!—let me go!” he screamed ; and as Paul 
loosened his gragp a little, he worked away from his 
hands and eluded him. Paul sprang for him again, 
but the dwarf had run nimbly up the steps, and as 
the young man followed, he turged fiercely upon him, 
dancing up and down in bis excitement, and pit - 
ing bis shrill voice up above the loud roaring of the 
flames. 

** I don’t know where she is,” he sbrieked, ‘* I just 
got here; I was hesitating whether to risk myself in 
there ;” and he pointed to the great torrents of fire 
raging and rioting above. “ Whoever says I did it 
lies! You lie, Paul Selfridge! You lie! You lie— 
lie—lie!”” and the excited dwarf renewed his fantas- 
tic caperings, till Paul, bewild red as he was, could 
have fancied him a demon of the fire. “It’s time to 
save my master, and I’m going tosave bim.” A d 
with the words, Jarvey disappeared within the door. 





How we loiter away our lives! If we wasted all our 





means as we do our time, we should Le bankruptsall. 
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UP NORTH IN THE GORGON. 


No. 10. 
BY W. H. MACY. 


RASH MISSION OF THE FRENCH MATE.—WE 


ARE ATTACKED BY THE NATIVES, WHO, 


GET THE WORST OF 1T.—AT SEA AGAIN. 


No doubt could be entertained after this discovery, 
as to the direction in which the contents of the cask 


had been carried. The Esquimaux had smelt out. 
the liquor, and, thinking the loss would be sooner | 
noticed if they broke in the tier by rolling the cask | 


away, bad adopted the better plan of starting the 
bung, and carrying it off in their own vessels. Un- 
der cover of the fog, this was easily effected without 
discovery. They had kept, for the most part, aloof 
from us, since we commenced operations on the casks 
of oil, remaining snug in their buts, with the exce,- 
tion of a few who were emplo: ed in building a c ver- 
ing over their magazine of blubber. 
@ serious one, for it was not alone the loss of the liq- 
uor that troubled us. This, in itself, was a trifle; 
but the fact that the savages had possession of it was 
much more important. The capacity of the cask was 
about forty gallons, a qaantity greater, probably, 
than these people had ever before seen or scarcely 
had an idea of; and sufficient to convert them all in- 
to raving demons, if allowed to indulge themselves 
unrestrained. We should be almost sure to have 
trouble with them, if, to confidence in their numbers 
were added the frerzy and recklessness of intoxica- 
tion. More liquor was found to supply the crews, 
and the work was pushed forward with all possible 
expedition. A consultation of the principal officers 
was held, of which we subordinates, of course, could 
hear nothing. But I observed, as I watched its pro- 
gress, that our captain was very grave, and appeared 
to treat the matter seriously, that little Bugard was 
facetious, and inclined to look upon it as a good joke, 
while his mate was angry and excited, and, I thought, 
had imbibed more liquor himself than was conducive 
to a dispassionate view of a matter of this impor- 
tance. When the conference ended, he went on 
board his ship, remained in the cabin a few n.inu‘es, 
and then started off in the direction of the native 
village, alone, bound, as I supposed, on a tour of re- 
counoissance and discovery. 1 wondered, as I saw 
him, that he did not call upon some of his crew to 
accompany him, but, sailor-like, dismissed the sub- 
ject as being none of my basinexs, and he was soon 
lost sight of in the fog that hung low and thick on 
the banks of the creek. 

The feeling of insecurity among us was further 
strengthened by a report brought ashore from the 
Gorgon, that a short time previous several buats had 
been heard, one after another, paddling up, passing 
outside of the ship, and there was little doubt that 
these were reinforcements who had made a circuit 
ous approach and landed unseen, and that their ar- 
rival was connected with the mission of the single 
oomiak which had been seen to go down before the 
gale came on. I noticed that several muskets were 
brought ashore, which the captain quietly took charge 
of, but nothing was said to us, except words of en- 
couragement to push the work forward. 

Letellier, the first officer, an impetuous, hasty man, 
with little control either of his temper or his appe- 
tite, was, it seemed to me, the most unfit person who 
could have been selected as an envoy to the camp of 
those who might justly be considered as doubtful 
friends, while he, as well as his infatuated little cap- 
tain, appeared to hold them in utter contempt as en- 
emies. Anxious glances were cast up stream, as 
time passed on and he did not return. Burgess pro- 
posed to go with three or four armed volunteers in 
search of him, but, strange to say, the French cap- 
tain seemed to feel no uneasiness. The mate was all 
right, he said; he would search all the huts for the 
liquor, and would te sure to tind out where it was 
before he made hisreport. Besides, he had his revol- 
ver about him, and, if anything was going wrong, he 
would fire a signal tous. We could not fail to hear 
a pistol-shut at that distance, 

Hour after hour went by and all was quiet; no na- 
tives were to be seen, tbe workmen having long since 
finished their job of covering the pit. Webhad rafted 
fifty caske containing fully half of the oil, and it was 
necessary to send a part of the force on board to hoist 
it in, and stow part of it under deck to make room 
forthe rest. But four hundred fathoms of whale 
line connected the ship with the beach, rendering 
communication easy and speedy, though of course 
we could not see each other. Noon had come and no 
signs of Letellier. Even Captain Bugard began to 
think it time to search for him, and prepared to start 
himself, taking two of his boatsteerers with him. 

** You keep right on with your work,” he said to 
our captain through the interpreter. ‘Get the oil 
rafted, and I will take care of the Indians. Give me 
these two men, and if we want more help, we will 
fire and fall back to the beach. I can’t think any- 
thing is wrong, or we should have heard the mate’s 
revolver.” 

** But, to speak plainly,” I heard the old man re- 
ply to Burgess, “I have not much confidence in 
Letellier’s discretion. Excited as he was when he 

left us, if he found any liquor, be would be as likely 
to knock the thief down as to speak him fairly, and, 
if 80, he may have been overpowered or even mur- 
dered without time to fire even his pistol.” 

The Cape Cod-man was evidently of the same opin- 
ion, though more reserved in the expression of it. 








The matter was | 


: 
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But the brave little Frenchman calling upon his two | best. If the natives drink themselves stupid, we 
men, who seemed equally ready with himself for the shall have nothing to fear from them to-night, or if 
adventure, they tovuk up their march in search of the | they get drunk enough to make a foolish attack upon 
lost mate, all three armed with muskets and bayo- | us, we shall be ready to meet them.” 


nets. Wesaw them vanish in the direction of the 
huts, and again hurried up our work, keeping our 
ears open, and I saw that the captain did not fail to 
have weapons prepared sufficient to arm all hands if 
necessary to repel an attack. These were placed in 


and about the wreck, as she might now be called, and | 


the word was quietly parsed among us that she was 
to be the rallying point in case of a general alarm. 


Their yelling and chanting continued, but we paid 
little heed to it, trusting to our pickets to give us 
timely notice of any movement. The last of the oil 
was rolled to the water’s edge, and we were reefing 
the raft-rope to baul it «ff, when the drunken yells 
and shrieks rose higher and fiercer than before, and 


our pickets reported that the enemy were breaking 


! 


The party had not been absent more than twenty | 


minutes when the report of a musket was heard, fol- 
lowed immediately by a second, then the shouts of 
the Frenchmen approaching us, and a single pistol- 
shot. Our work was dropped at once, and a rush was 
made for the Normandie to secure the arms. A mo- 
ment afterwards the three men emerged from the 
fog, falling back with some appearance of haste, but 
it was evident they were not puisued, nor were the 
voices of the savages heard at all. As they drew 
near, we could see that the captain was wounded in 
the arm, though it did not appear to be disabled at 
all. One of his men was more severely hurt in the 
thigh, as appeared by a profuse flow of blood and the 
evident painful effort be made in walking. 

The surgeon was on band at once with styptics and 
plasters, for every French whaler has a doctor asa 
rart of her equipage, and little Bugard, directing him 
to the more serious wound of the boatsteerer, made 
light of his own, and flung both arms equally in the 
air as he told his story. 

Before he lost sight of us, he saw two scouts of the 
enemy hovering in the fog, who immediately fell back 
and disappeared among the huts. He pushed onand 
found the nearest house deserted. Several others 
were visited with like reault. Bat the two largest 
being the mansion of old Agkaloot and one of those 
erected by the new-comers, had been connected in 
one by a sort of covered way in skins, and in this 
long, barrack-like affair, the whole tribe were assem- 
bled. The Frenchmen marched, or rather crept in 
without ceremony, and found themselves in the pres- 
ence of not less than a hundred men, packed close- 
ly on both sides of the hut. They were unarmed un- 
less with the short knife before spoken of, which 
every Esquimanx is known to carry in his eleeve. 
Three or four fall seal-skins lay in the centre, and 
from the number of whalebone vessels and kettles 
distributed about, with dishes of blubber and walrus 
meat, they judged that a great feast and drinking- 
bout was to come off. The captain addressed him- 
self to Agkaloot, and, by all the pantomime that he 
knew so well how to employ, inquired where Letellier 
was, but the old man’s countenance indicated noth- 
ing but sulkiness and impenetrable stupidity, which 
were reflected in the faces of his hundred compan- 
ions. At this moment, Andre, the wounded boat- 
steerer, wishing to assure himself of the contents of 
the seal-skin bags, rashly drove his bayonet into one 
of them without orders. There was no mistaking 
the odor of the liquor as it gushed out, but the act 
had nearly cost all their lives. A rush was made 
with the short knives by those nearest, and the in- 
trnders at the banquet backed hastily out at the door, 
firing in self-defence as they did so. They were not 
pursued after escaping outside, but a pistol-shot was 
fired after them by old Agkaloot himself, showing 
that he knew enough of fire-arms to discharge one, 
at least. Two Indians, by the captain’s account, had 
been shot dead during their retreat. Nothing had 
been learned of the mate, but there was no doubt 
that he bad been killed, and that the pistol was his. 
A significant circumstance, as we all admitted, was, 
that no women or children were to be seen. 

**Did he examine all the houses?” our captain 
asked. 

Yes, they had looked into all the others before they 
approached the big one. 

‘They have all been sent away, then,” said the old 
man. “ That means hostility. Ask Captain Bugard 
what he thinks we had better do next.” ‘ 

** Tout le monde take guns—go! Allons!” cried 
the fiery little Gaul, mixing his French and English, 
as was his wont when excited, and unable to wait for 
an interpreter. 

“Two more take guns and go! alone!’’ repeated 
the old man in astonishment. ‘ Nonsense! we’ve 
had enough of that sort of work.” 

“No,” said Burgess, ‘‘ ‘ tout le monde’ means all 
hands. He thinks we had better make a general at- 
tack upon them.” 

*] don’t, then,” answered the more calculating 
Stetson, who had no idea of carrying the war into 
Africa on a grand scale, merely forrevenge. ‘ There 
has been blood enough already unless we are attacked. 
Poor Letellier has rushed blindly upon his fate, and 
two others have been wounded, but two Indians have 
been killed in retaliation. At any rate, let us goon 
with our work, and save the property if we can. 
Send three or four men forward, armed, as scouts or 
pickets, or whatever the name may be, just to keep 
watch and cover the working parties.” 

To this arrangement the French captain, now grow- 
ing somewhat cooler, assented. We had hardly re- 
sumed our labors, when shouts and yells were heard 
rising from the village, and, increasing in volume 
and violence, mingled with a sort of wild chant by 
numerous voices in concert, which might be either a 
war-song or a dirge over their dead comrades. The 
bacchanalian revel had evidently begun and we were 
not likely to be disturbed immediately. 

** Now, boys, work like beavers!” said the captain, 
again, “and we’ll have the oil afloat this afternoon 





Atter that we can either fight or retreat, as suits us 


! cover. 





The two captains immediately went forward 
themselves to reconnoitre, Bugard with his arm in a 
sling, his fiery ardor sowewhat cooled, but still as 
fall of pluck as ever. The orders were passed fur us 
to rally at the wreck, and be prepared tor a fight. 
The yells had ceased, and all was dead silence among 
the E-quimaux, while preparing for the advance; 
for it was evident that, maddened by the fire-water, 
and infuriated beyond all bounds at the death of two 
of their number, these usually so peaceable, and, in- 
deed, timid people, had nerved themselves up to 
make an attack upon us. They had issued from the 
banqueting-house, and were forming on the marsh, 
armed with heavy bows and arrows, a novel specta- 
cle to us, a8 we had not seen one among them till 
this moment. They had probably kept them con- 
cealed at the back part of the buts, under the skins 
on which they slept. Drunk as they were, they had 
suppressed all noise and confusion for the moment 
They advanced a short distance in silence, our pickets 
falling back without firing. 

‘*Keep cool, boys,” said Mr. Pomroy. ‘“ They 
can’t hurt us much. It’s a pity they should be so 
insane as to make this attack, for there can be only 
one end to it.” 

We mustered about forty men in and about the 
wreck, the rest being on board the Gorgon, hauling 
off the last raft of casks. There were about twenty 
muskets among us, while the Normandie’s six- 
pounder was mounted on a platform of planks thrown 
down in the mud, and heavily charged with rivets 
and scrap iron. Whaling weapons of course were at 
hand, in case they came near enough for us to be 
compelled to use them. Captain Stetson hoped that 
by picking «ff two or tbree of them at long musket- 
shot, the rest would see the folly of attempting to 
maintain a tight with us, and retire without forcing 
us to shed more blood. As they came out of the fog 
80 as to see us clearly, they raised their infernal yells 
louder than befvre, and rushed furiously to the onset, 
presenting the most repulsive sight in the way of an 
army of warriors that was ever seen betore or since. 
Their sbort, squat figures, clumsy garments of dirty 
skins, wide mouths, puffed cheeks and bleared eyes, 
with reeling gait and faces further distorted with 
drunken frenzy, together formed a picture in which 
the ludicrous blended with the horrible. The few 
distant shots fired at them as they advanced wound- 
ed two or three, which only bad the effect of increas- 
ing the blind rage with which they rushed upon our 
strong position. At a signal from old Agkaloot, a 
volley of arrows came flashing among us, but so bad- 
ly aimed that most of them flew over us, only three 
men being wounded. As the yelling harlequins 
crossed fresh arrows, and still insanely hurled them- 
selves upon us, a@ general vulley was fired on our 
part, while at the same moment the Frenchman’s 
cannon poured its deadly contents full in their faces. 

The effect was instantaneous. Their master spirit, 
Agkaloct, was shot down, with six or eight others, 
and a large number wounded, probably twenty to 
thirty. Their darts were not brought into action, nor 
had we any occasion to use our lances. With yells 
loud as before, but in a different key, expressive of 
mortal terror and despair, the whole tribe fled back- 
ward through the mud, in utter rout and confusion. 
Not a shot was fired after them in their retreat. We 
had simply stood on the defensive, and our greatest 
regret was that we had been compelled to kill and 
maim so many of them, in order to teach them that 
they were no match for half their number of white 
men, with tire-arms in their hands. 

We reloaded and pushed forward as they retreated, 
determined, if possible, to ascertain the fate of Letel- 
lier. The panic-stricken natives made no stop at 
their village, but fled through it, up the marsh be- 
yond. The disgusting remains of the feast were 
found just as they had left them. The small rem- 
nant of liquor in the skin bags was emptied into the 
ground. Search was made in every possible and im- 
possible corner for the French mate, bat without 
avail. The revolver was found where Agkaloot bad 
left it, still with all the barrels loaded but one, and 
brought off; but no trace could be found, either of 
his body, or of those of the two Indians said to have 
been killed by Captain Bugard and his two compan- 
ions. Sadly we retraced our steps to the beach, 
leaving everything as we found it. The fog had 
cleared, and a light breeze was blowing down the 
gulf; but we had hardly noticed the change of 
weather. The casks of oil were all afloat, and to 
hoist in the raft and clear the decks enough to work 
the ship occupied but a short time, and we had no 
room for any of the provisions and stores, having 
more than enough of our own. The matter of staving 
the casks and destroying their contents was dis- 
cussed, as well as of setting the Normandie on fire. 

** But why should we do that?” said Captain Stet- 
son. ‘“ If there is anything there that will be of any 
service to these poor people, for Heaven’s sake, let 

them have it. We have been forced to punish them 
severely, but very much against my will, lam sure. 
Besides, it’s not unlikely that some other ship’s crew 
may be benefited by our leaving everything as it is.” 

Captain Bugard and his crew, with all their little 








valuables, were received on board the Gorgon, and 
the clear sunlight of the finest Arctic evening we had 
yet seen shone upon ber dirty canvas, as she stood 
out of the Gulf of Anadir, andwas reflected from the 
bright copper of the Normandie’s bottom, upturned 
to us as she lay with her broadside on the rocks, and 
her lower yard -arms in the mud, just as she drifted on. 

“It’s a sad sight,” the mate said, as he took the 
last look at her, ‘‘ though it has been a profitable job 
to us. But I can’t help thinking of that unfortunate 
difficulty with tbe Indians.” 

“‘ You see,” said Mr. Bishop, “ that their friendship 
is not to be depended upon when they feel confident 
in their strength. By the way, [ think it’s the first 
instance to record in history of these blubber-eaters 
having made a charge upon artillery!” 

** They can bardly be said to have made this, fir 
they were maniacs at the moment. Rom made the 
charge.” © 

“But they meant « me sort of mischief, or th y 
wouldn’t have been so secret about their increase o) 
numbers, and again, why should they send away 
their wives and children?” 

“O certainly, they intended to ge‘ some advant ge 
of us. My opinion of them has been modified very 
much within tsenty-four bours past. I only mean 
to say that without the liquor, they never would 
have attacked us openly.” 

The Anadir Sea had a deserted appearance where 
of late the ground had been so lively. Neither 
whales nor ships were to be seen; and crowding on 
sail, we shaped our course eastward for St. Law- 
rence’s Island. , 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

PRIce OF WIives.—In the tariff at which wives 
are bought and sold in Algeria, the relation of sfipply 
and demand has some influence on prices, but more 
depends on the position of the father, and still more 
ut the beauty and housewifely qualities of the woman 
A further element in regulating the price in Kabylia 
as in other countries is the abundance or scarcity of 
the crops; when the harvest has been good, men are 
disposed to rest and be thankful, and to take a wife 
to help them. In the neighborhood of Constantine 
prices are low; the best of the women hardly ever ex 
ceeding seventy-five francs; in other parts it may be 
higher, but nowhere does the finest specimen realize 
more than 1200 francs, and this only since the French 
occupation has developed the cultivation of figs, oil 
and other merchandize, for which a ready sale is ob- 
tained in Algiers. The Eng'ish adage that says, the 
more a woman is beaten the better she is, has in Al- 
geria a practical application; provided a man is ready 
with his weapon against other men, the wife will love 
him all the betterif he is equally ready with the stick 
in her own case, a song very popular among the wom- 
en running, that a strong, healthy woman onght to 
be kept weil in hand, as she is never satisfied. They 
have another which exborts bachelors never to mar- 
ry a divorced woman, which at least shows great be- 
nevolence on the part of the sex, considering how 
many there are in this condition. Divorce is an easy 
matter; the husband having merely to say, “1 repu- 
diate thee,” and to the community, “I have repudi- 
ated her,” and that part of the affair is finished. The 
real difficulty usually arises after this. The woman 
has the right of carrying away her dowry with her; 
and even then she cannot marry again without his 
consent, and this consent he is quite certain to with- 
hold until he has been reimbursed his original outlay, 
or so much of it as he may consider her worth after 
allowing for detericration. If he repents of what he 
has done he may retake her on the payment of a 
email fine to the village. 

ENGIIsH CusTOMS.—Barbarous customs are en- 
dowed with great vitality. We still give ourselves 
headaches by wearing chio n2y- pot hats, and we can- 
not eat our dinners until we have put on swallow-tail 
coats. I say nothing as to court dress, the Windsor 
uniform, the lord mayor’s coach, after-dinner speech- 
es, and personal canvass atelections. They may out- 
last our time. Bull-baiting died hard, after confer- 
ring the name of Bull-ring to the largest open space 
in most towns. Yet I can recall the time, not thirty 
years since, when the annual wake at Gornal. Pipton, 
and other delightfal places in the Black Country, was 
not shorn of its chief attraction, which was the bait- 
ing of abull. But they don’t bait bulla there now-a- 
days; though they continue to rear bull-dogs, who 
are among the most intelligent and cared-for of the 
population of that district. Yet, they showed at the 
last election that they kept up another brutal custom ; 
that of standing on their huge cinder-banks and 
throwing the formidable clinkers at the police, spe- 
cial constables and soldiers, who endeavored to pro- 
tect the voters on their way to the polling-booths. I 
remember an election in this same district some five- 
and-twenty years since, when the yeomanry were 
called out, and a certain butcher who served in that 
gvllant troop of horse took asad farewell of his weep- 
ing wife, gave her a lock of bis hair, and rode off to 
the war. As he trotted between the cinder-banks, he 
not only had to endure the running fire of clinkers, 


but also the savage onslaught of the bull-dogs, one of | 


whom sprang upon his horse’s flank and there fas 

tened, as though on his accustomed bull. This was 
more than the butcher could bear. Without waiting 
for the riot act to be read, he drew his sword, brought 
it round with a professional swoop in the direction of 
the dog, and cut off a tail—unfortunately, not that of 
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the dog, but of his own horse. 
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— (PHE ENGLISH MINT. 


The minute accuracy in all matters of the Mint is 
almost inconceivable. The Master of the Mint is 
pound to give @ number of new coins equal to the 
quantity of metal placed in his hands; if he does not, 
the deficiency comes out of his own pocket. Hence 
the amount of weighing an: testing is something ex- 
traordinary. Let us take the case of golden sove- 
reigns a8 precious examples of our coinage. The Bank 
of England, as a representative of the commercial 
world generally, sends ingots of gold to the Mint; 
these ingots, weighing about 180 ounces each, are 
previously assayed by the Bank assayer, to deter- 
mine the exact quality of the metal, the exact de- 
gree to which the gold is alloyed with silver and cop- 
copper. They are then assayed by the Mint assayer, 
who will not allow his brother expert to vary one 
shadow of @ shade from strict accuracy. Then the 
weighers come in; the Mint weigher, with a balance 
of great sensibility, weighs each ingot separately, to 
test the weighing which has already been effected by 
the Bank weigher. All being rightso far, the chem- 
ical and mechanical operations bogin. All the in- 
gots of gold are brought to a uniform quality to pro- 
duce standard or sterling gold, consisting of eleven 
parts of pure gold tooneof copper. (Pure gold would 
be too soft and wasteful for coinage; it requires to be 
hardened by the addition of a little copper or silver, 
usually the former.) Those who have seen the mak- 











| ing of sovereigns at the Mint will remember how 


numerous the processes are; those who have not 
must take the statement upon trust. The meltings 
castings, rollings, stampings, millings, hardenings, 
temperings, scourings and so forth, are more in 
number than most readers would care to follow in 
detail. But the point we are dwelling on is this— 
that whenever the precious metal passes from one 
department to another, it is rigorously weighed or 
otherwise tested ; and no superintendent of a depart- 
ment can obtain his receipt or acquittance until he 
has given up as much as he has received. After the 
casting of the standard gold into bars, there is anoth- 
er weighing. When they enter the rolling-room, 
they are again weighed, in a balance so delicate that 
it will turn with one grain, even when containing 
1200 ounces in each scale-pan. After being rolled in- 
to fillets, the width of each fillet is tested to the 
thousandth of an inch, and another weighing occurs, 

But now comes the wonder of wonders, the more 
than Houdin-like dexterity of the Mint. After the 
stamping out into blanks, each blank for one sove- 
reign, they are separately weighed in one of the most 
exquisite machines ever constructed. It was invent- 
ed by Mr. Cotton when governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and has since been improved by some of the 
Mint authorities. Gulden blanks are put into a 
kind of shoot at the rateot about twenty a minute; 
they sink down to the heart or centre of the appara- 
tus; they are taken up one by one, by invisible 
steel fingers, and placed upon a balanced pan or 
ledge. If the blank is exactly the proper weight, it 
tips over (no one can see how) intoa receptacle mark- 
ed “‘ medium ;” if it is deficient in weight, it tips over 
into a “light” compartment; and if too heavy, in- 
to a “heavy” compartment. And the beauty of 
the thing is that a difference of a hundredth part of 
a grain, or less, will determine into which receptacle 
the blank shall fall. The Master of the Mint is al- 
lowed a certain margin of error, called the “ remedy,” 
because absolute accuracy is unattainable in prac- 
tice; bat this margin is a very minute one, and any- 
thing beyond it is instantly detected by Mr. Cotton’s 
most sharp-witted machine. Human fingers are on- 
ly employed in feeding the apparatus with blanks— 
its golden provender; all else is done by the machine 
itself, the blanks being flipped out into three recep- 
tacles by the marvellous magic of wheels, pinivns, 
levers, inclined planes, sliders, clips and excentrics. 
Into the three receptacles, we say; but, in fact, the 
“heavy” and the ‘‘light” compartments receive 
very few, owing to the great care and accuracy with 
which all the operations are now conducted. The 
* light” blanks, which fall a little below the permit- 
ted limit, are consigned again to the melting-pot, 
while the ‘* heavy ” are placed in a beautiful tiling 
machine, where the edges ate filed down at the amaz- 
ing rate of 250 per minute. 

And so on from first to last—assaying, weighing 
and gaging are never lost sight of, until at length 
the sovereigns are placed in bags, 701 in each, weighing 
180 vances, and sent tothe Bank of England. Some- 
times a precious wagon—the wagon of all wagons— 
will roll its way along from Tower Hil) to Thread- 
needle street, laden with more than a hundred thou- 
sand sovereigns. ‘he Bank, the Mint, the Treasury 
have minute debtor and creditor accounts one with 
another, in which all transactions relating to the 
coinage are scrupulously entered. 

All is not even yet ovér. The sovereigns get into 
circulation, carrying the usual admixtare of juy and 
sorrow with them; and the Bank has received from 
the Mint just as much sterling gold as has been trans- 
mitted thither to be coined. Bat the account is not 
yet balanced between the Mint and the Treasury. 
The queen pledges her good name to her subjects 
that the current coin of the realm shall be what it 
profeases to be, in quality, size, weight and value. 
True, she cannot quite prevent the rascality of 
smashers, sweaters and other ignoble tamperers with 
sovereigns and shillings; but so far as concerns the 
original issue from the Mint, the crown has been 
scrupulously honest to the nation ever since the time 
of the Stu urrts, if not that of the Tudors. To make 
all safe on this point, the Master of the Mint is put 
upon his trial once in every few years. The cere- 








mony is called the Trial of the Pyx, but. it is really 
the trial of the Master; and as this trial is one of the 
most curious known to our authorities, we may as 
well describe briefly in what it consists, and how it 
is conducted 

When one hundred bags of sovereigns, each 180 
ounces, are ready at the Mint, the bags are taken to 
the Mint-cffice pyx-room, and the sovereigns count- 
ed and weighed. Two sovereigns are taken from 
each bag, and scruy ulously weighed; one is assayed 
at the Mint to see that the quality is right, and the 
other is laid carefully aside. When many hundreds 
have been thus laid aside, a hundred are selected for 
official tria); they are folded in paper, sealed with the 
seals of the three cfficials at the Mint, docketed as to 
| contents and date, deposited in an iron pyx or chest 
having three locks, and the three keys of these locks 
taken possession of by the three cflicials. The per- 
sons thus conversant with the secrets of the pyx are 
the Master, Deputy-Master and Assay-Master. And 
thus is goes on; the pyx becomes gradually filled 
with speci of the coi of successive years— 
all so scrupulously treated as to present fair averages 
of the quality of the whole. At a:time chosen as be- 
ing suitable, the Treasury orders a trial of the pyx. 
There is at Westminster, under the control of the 
Treasury and the Exchequer, a room called the 
Pyzx-chamber, containing plates of standard gold and 
silver, called trial pieces, representing with minute 
accuracy the exact alloy tur the two kinds of coins. 
The Lord Chancellor takes part in the matter, and 
summonses “his Joving friends” the Goldsmiths’ 
Company to form a jury of their members, to try the 
pyx. 

On a particular day there assemble, in a particu- 
lar room in the Old Palace Yard, representatives of 
the Treasury, of the Exchequer, of the Chancery, ot 
the Mint and of the Goldsmiths’ Company. The 
goldsmiths are sworn to act as a jury. They wit- 
ness the cutting off of two small pieces, one of gold, 
and one of silver, from the trial pieces in the pyx- 
chamber, and take those cuttings into their pos- 
session, There is also opened in their presence the 
Mint pyx—or rather two pyxes, one filled with sam- 
ple gold coin, the other with silver. ‘These are, as 
we have said, representative or sample pieces; the 
one pyx containing one coin out of every 180 ounces 
of standard gold that have been struck at the Mint, 
and the other pyx one coin out of every 720 ounces of 
silver. The jury take as many pieces as they think 
proper, assay them with all the refinements of the 
goldsmith’s art, and compare the standard with that 
of the two Exchequer trial pieces. All being right 
(and the Master of the Miut takes care never to be 
far wrong) the jary consider their verdict. 

Now for the verdict. The wost recent trials of the 
pyx were in 1847, 1851, 1854, 1861 and 1866. On the 
last occasion there were five vears’ accumulations in 
the two pyxes or boxes, duriug which time there 
had been a hundred and sixty distinct meltings or 
processes of coining. The jury found in one pyx 
45,482 sovereigns and 4348 half-sovereigns; in the 
other pyx 2936 florins, 3367 shillings, 1006 sixpences, 
545 threepences, and a few specimens of tiny Maun- 
day money. The value of one boxfal was £47,656; of 
the other £194. The jury of twelve goldsmiths 
(headed by the well-known name of Garrard) an- 
nounced in their verdict that they had melted and 
assayed 224 of the sovereigns and 39 of the half- 
sovereigns, and found the quality to agree well with 
the standard gold trial-piece; in like manner that 
they had found the silver pieces to agree with the 
silver trial-piece. So far good. Then as to total 
weight; they found that the whole of the £50,000 
worth (nearly) of gold coins were so accurate as to 
be only halt an ounce overweight altogether; while 
the whole of the silver coins collectively were about 
half an ounce underweight. The public were losers 
in an infinitesimal degree, by the silver coins, but 
| gainers in about an equal degree by those of gold— 
| showing the perfect honesty of intention on the part 
of all parties concerned. The jary found that the 
error was far within the “remedy” or margin 
allowed; and gave a verdict in all respects fa- 
vorable to the Master of the Mint. The Lord Chan- 
cellor pronounced this verdict in the presence 
of the assembled Mint, Treasury Exchequer, and 
Guild officials; and then—what did they alldo? They 
did the right and sensible thing—went to Guldsmiths’ 
Hall, ant partook of a@ sumptuous banquet, under 
the hospitable auspices of the company. 

One of the numerous tests applied to the coin so 
very curious as to excite unfailing wonderment on 
the part of those who witness it for the first time, is 
the ringixg. After the blanks have been cut out by 
stamping, and weighed in Mr. Cotton’s marvellous 
balance, they are handed over to boys, who sit in 
front of a large flat stone slightly inclined. Each 
boy takes double handfuls of blanks, and dashes 
them down one by one on the stone, with inconceiv- 
able rapidity. To a stranger, the ringing sound is 
always alike; but the sharp ear of the boy can de- 
tect the slightest difference of tone, due to the buab- 
bles of air which have become enclosed in the bars 
at the time of pouriny the fluid metal into the mould. 
Such blanks are ‘‘dumb” or “cracked,” and are 
consigned to the melting-pot; but they are very few 
in number. 
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The French papers tell a story about an old Eng- 
lish woman who lost her little boy, ard on some one 
consoling her with the thought that he was happy 
with the saintsin heaven, replied, ‘‘O yes,” he is in 
heaven; but Tommy always was a shy boy, as shy 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





GRAND MASONIC BALL. 

The Masonic Fraternity of the several Lodges and 
Encampments of East Boston, gave an elegant ball, 
Feb. 12th, at Maverick Hall, the members of the 
Brotherbood appearing in full regalia, while many of 
the ladies of the company were attired in rich and ele- 
gant toilets of the very latest mode. The Mount 
Tabor, Baalbec and Hammet Lodges, and the Pales- 
tine Encampment of Kast Boston were represented 
by large delegations. The King Baldwin Lodge of 
Canada was represented by Bro. Franck, of Canada 
East, while various lodges and Encampments in the 
vicinity were represented by individual members— 
the company in all numbering about two hur dred 
couple. Music was furnished by the Germania Band, 
Mr. J. H. White acting as prompter. The manage- 
ment of the festivities was in the hands of an ¢ flicient 
committee, consisting of Bros. A. B Birrett, chair- 
man, James W. White, Dr. S. C. Ames, E. H. Morse, 
Benj. Albee, Wm. Waters, Jr., Edward F. Brigham, 
George F. Hosea, E. C. Wood and James W Fitch. 
Dancing was commenced at 8 o’clock, opening with 
an introductory march, and followed by a fine se- 
lection of quadrilles, polkas, waltzes, etc. During 
the intermission hour, the company was called trom 
* labor ” to *‘ refreshment ’—supper being provided 
in the hall below by the proprietors of the Maverick 
House. After which the dancing festivities were re- 
sumed, touching, we presume, somewhat upon those 
hours given to “ refreshment and sleep.” 





DE MOLAY BALL.—The De Molay Commandery 
of Knights Templar, of Boston, will give their an- 
nual ball at the Temple, on the evening of February 
24th. A great time may be anticipated. 





HYANNIS, MASS. 

At Hyannis, Mass., the following cfficers of Fra- 
ternal Lodge were publicly installed on Monday 
evening, week before last: 

Aaron C. Smith, W. M. 
John B. Baxter, 8S. W. 
Charles W. Hinckley, J. W. 
Zenas Marston Treasurer. 
O. C. Hoxie, Secretary. 
Wn. P. Bearse, 8. D. 

A. G. Cash, J. D. 

Allen Baker, 8. S. 
Augustine Childs, J.S. 
Benj. F. Clark, Tiler. 

H. I. Coleman, I. 8. 

R. 8. Pope, Chaplain. 

C. C. Crocker, Marshal. 

The installation exercises were conducted by Dis- 
trict Deputy Grand Master, J. K. Baker, Jr. After 
the installation the two or three hundred present 
sat down to an excellent and most bountiful supper. 
This was followed by short speeches from Bros. 
Baker, Chapin, Phinney, Otis, Swift, Kelley and 
Sears. Bro. G. J. Miller ofticiated as toast-master. 
The entertainment concluded with a dance. It was 
@ very pleasant evening, and a very pleasant 
assembly. 





DOVER, DELAWARE.—At Dover, Delaware, about 
the tirst of February, a Grand Chapter convocation 
was held, and the following Companions installed of- 
ficers by Companion James M. Austin, G. G. H. P. 





of the United States: D. C. Godwin, G. H. P.; 
Willis Holden, D. G. H. P.; George W. Stone, G. K.; 
Jacob Moore, G 8S ; 8S. A Hodgeman, G. Treasurer; 
Gen. A. T. A., Torbert, G. Secretary; Wm. Spring- 
er, G. C. H.; Papnter Frame, G. P. 8.; Alfred 
Bunting, G. R A. C.; Rev. T. P. McColley, G. B. A. 
Chaplain; C. C. Stockley, G. M. 3d V.; Dr. James 
A. Nowland, G. M. 2d V.; C. J. Hall, G. M. 1st V.; 
George Yates, G. Sentinel. 





URBANA, OHIO.—A correspondent sends us the 
following list of officers of the Raper Commandery, 
of Urbana, Ohio: Sir Justin 8. Wilson, E. C.; Sir 
Jacob M. Gardner, Gen.; Sir M E. Morgan, C. G.; 
Sir John Ruesell, Prelate; Sir David Raudebaugh, 
8S. W.; Sir John C. Baker, J. W.; Sir A. J. Stone, 
St. B.; Sir David H. Hovey, Sw. B.; Sir Parker 
Bryan, W. 


AN OLD Mason.—Captain Joseph Metcalf, said 
to be the oldest member of the Masonic Order in the 
United States, died in Erie last week, in the 95th 
year of his age. 








Kit CARSON’s RIFLE.—Kit Carson’s rifle has 
been presented to a Masonic Lodge atSanta Fe. The 
late Bro. Carson was an active and zealous Mason 
during his short but eventful life. 


MASONIC VIRTUE.—Looseness and inexactitude, 
which may be permitted in politics and sundry as- 
sociations imitative of Masonry, are wholly out of 
place in a geometrical system. The vital idea of | 
geometry is exactness. The plumb, the level and the | 
square are constant monitions of this cardinal Ma- 











as can be; and he’s now among perfect strangers!” 


sonic virtue. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DOCTOR’S BACK ROOM. 
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BY BRO. B. P. SHILLABER. 


In the golden days of good Queen Anne, 
When poets from covers to coverts ran, 
And dropt the study of current print, 

For the gleaming coinage of wit's own mint, 
They quaffed their ale in some humble room, 
And wove rare thoughts on fancy‘s loom, 
And smoked their pipes and cracked their jokes 
The same perhaps as other folks— 

Getting trusted for what they quaff: d, 

And at the landlord's dunning laughed. 
Long the time that s‘nce has sped, 

And all are numbered with the dead 

That in those cheerful circles met, 

But the olden scene is cherished yet, 

And all the places are made known 

Where wit's bright fires effulgent shone. 
Forgot the charge behind the door, 

Forgot the oaths the naughty swore, 
Forgot the coarse and ribald jest, 

Forgot the tricks the good detest; 

But not a smile that humor shed 

From the time-honored pile has fied, 

And not a word of import sweet 

Has ceased to grace the old retreat, 

And every thought that then held sway 
§till shines about it like a ray. 


On such a scene we love to dwell 
And one there is, regarded well, 
Where nightly meet a band as bright 

As erst shed wisdom and delight, 

Whose humor warm and pungent wit 
Through aromatic vapors flit, 

Flashing among the jovial erowd 

Like lightning from a summer cloud. 

Ah, great Tobacco! mid thy fumes 

What amplitude of wit illames— 

Blazing along the ruddy lines 

Of Principes or Saugus ** Nines,”’ 

With many a bright effulgent spark, 

Like fire-fiies shining in the dark. 

What mines of knowledge here are sprung! 
What gems of mirth are broadcast flung! 
What hearty peals of laughter break! 
What bursts of eloquence awake! 

All matters marshal for debate— 

The church, the town, the mart, the state, 
With lesser topics there combine 

In an agglomeration fine, 

And such opinions are expressed 

As must be heard, and can't be guessed. 
Deep breaths of scientific lore, 

And classic gushes that outpour, 

And gossip free, and trade's emprise, 

And matters wise and otherwise— 

All that's embrac: d in earthly scope 
From human liberty to soap. 

But ne‘er a Boswell waits to catch 

The roo 1 of brilliants that detach— 
Impale them on the pen-point keen 

That by the world they may be seen. 

Far be the day when shall go hence 

This band of peace and innocence, 

When the hushed walls shall no more sound 
With wit’s convulsions that abound, 

And the sly repartee and joke 

Gleam nevermore through clouds of smoke, 
Rolling in convolutions thick 

From Saugus, Turk, or Killikinick. 

Far be the day when that pine door 

Shall close this lovely prospect o'er! 

But should so sad a fate befall, 

Each trace of smoke upon the wall, 

Each thing insensible will be 

Impregnate with sweet memory 

Of things too bright and fair to last, 
Revealed in kindly retrocast; 

Then wit's bright beams shall backward turn 
And light the scene where now they burn, 
For ages henceforth to illume 

The “* Doctor's’ classical back room, 


It is anticipated by some that the doctor, having 
assumed marital responsibilities, may insist on the 
party going home earlier than customary, himself 
setting the example, an innovation that would carry 
joy into many fumilies.—Ep. Fiag. 





CONCERNING GOD AND RELIGION. 

A Mason is obliged, by his tenure, to obey moral 
law; and if he rightly understands the art, he never 
will be a stupid atheist nor an irreligious libertine. 
But thongh in ancient times Masons were charged in 
every country to be of the religion of that country 
or nation, whatever it was, ‘tis now thought more 
expedient only to oblige them to that religion in 
which all men agree, leaving their particular opin- 
ions to themselves; that is, to be good men and true, 
or men of honor and honesty, by whatever denomin- 
ations or persuasions they may be distinguished; 
whereby Masonry becomes the centre of union, and 
the means of conciliating true friendship among per- 
sons that must have remained at-a perpetual dis- 
tance. 


~ 








ORDER AND CLEANLINESS.— To iusure good meet- 
ings of the Lodge and interested attendance, always 
have your hall properly arranged and everything in 
its place ready for work at the hour of meeting. Let 
the seats and furniture be well dusted, and the re- 
galia clean and in its proper place. Let the officers 


; be in their seats with the promptitude of soldiers, not 


yawning and listless, but looking as if they were en- 
gaged in serious work, and had their hearts init. A 
dirty hall, dirty furniture, crumpled regalia, uppunc- 
tual, sleepy officers beget lazy members, and @ con- 
sumptive, dying Lodge. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STANZAS. 


Would that thou shouldst bend above me, 
Darling, when I'm lying low— 

Fold my pale white hands so meekly 
Down upon my breast of snow. 


Press the icy fingers gently, 
As you oft have done before; 
Let your warm breath linger softly 
On my forehead, as of yore. 


Press your living lips to mine, love; 
Clasp me once to your warm heart, 
Though there comes no answering pressure, 
And the chill shall make you start. 


Smooth the long hair from my temples, 
With the same fond, lingering care; 
For I sometimes feel, my darling, 
I shall know if thou art there! 
Holly, Jan. 30, 1869. Mrs. WILKINSON. 





REPLY. 
Dearest charmer, please excuse me— 
‘Tis a task I'd not perform; 
For, if ‘tis the same to you, love, 
I'd rather take you warm. 


It doth chill my blood to think, love, 
Of such acts when life has fled,— 
And one dear love with life all glowing 
Is worth a dozen loves when dead. 
Mr. BILKINSON. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Che Second Mate’s Ordeal. 


BY GEORGE 4. H. COOMER. 





I WAS cabin-boy on board the brig Andromache, 
and shall never forget the dreariness of my sensa- 
tions upon the first day out. Partially seasick and 
thoroughly homesick, I crept about the decks, with 
my romantic ideas of ocean-life at a dreadfully low 
ebb. The loneliness of the sea was indescribably de- 
pressing; and the slat and jar of the brig, as she rose 
and fell, gave only an additional incentive to mel- 
ancholy. But Captain Raymond, my commander, 
was an excellent man; experience had taught him 
much, and he knew the value of sympathy. 

* Well, my little fellow, how do you like it?” said 
he, as he sat in the cabin with the passengers, after 
supper. 

I almost cried, and, no doubt, he saw my condition 
in its true light. 

“This is nothing—you will feel better in a few 
days,” he remarked, soothingly; ‘* you are lonesome. 
Weill, my boy, you will learn, by-and-by, that when- 
ever you go to sea, you must take yourself entirely 
on board the vessel—take all yourself with you. 
Look at those fellows on the main deck. What care 
they where they are? However, one sorrow is great 
till another comes. I have been more lonely than 
you are, my little lad, and perhaps if you were to 
hear the story, you would feel more contented with 
your position. Yes, boy, I have been lonely; more 
lonely, at least in feeling, than could have been the 
case had I been solitary upon a ratt a thousand miles 
at sea.” 

The passengers looked at the captain expectantly, 
and 80 great is the satistaction of finding that an- 
other has felt like ourselves, that 1 half forgot my 
homesickness. 

‘* In 1828,” he continued, turning to his elder au- 
ditors, ‘‘ | was second mate of the brig Isabel." We 
had been freighting for six or eight months among 


money. At last the hot weather came on, freights 
grew dull, and we made ready to sail for home. In 
the meantime, there came on board four Spaniards, 
who wished to engage a passage to the North, and 
being able to accommodate just that number, we ac- 
cepted them. They were all sinister-looking fellows, 
and one in particular was 80 much so, that 1 won- 
dered why Captain Hillman entertained so little dis- 
trust of him. 

“Neither myself nor the chief mate liked the ar- 
rangement; for in those days every sailor had the 
dread of pirates pretty deeply impressed upon his 
mind. And, indéed, we had only a few months pre- 
vious been chased by the murderous scoundrels off 
the Isle of Pines. 

“ We set sail, and I must confess that I passed the 
first night in some uneasiness. The passengers spoke 
but little English, and their conversation was there- 
fore mostly between themselves. During such col- 
loquys, it seemed to me that I could detect in them 
the manner of guilty men—a constant look of distrust 
and watchfulness; but as the second day wore on, 
and I became aceustomed to the appearance of their 
well-dressed figures at my sidg, my anxiety abated. 

‘Towards the evening of this day, however, my 
attention was drawn toa slight altercation between 
the cook and the Spaniard, Bacalardo, the man whom 
I had remarked as the most villanous-looking of the 
four. Drawing near them, I asked what had hap- 
pened. 

*** Why, sar,’ replied the cook, ‘ while I was out ob 
de galley, dis Spanish gemman sprinkle something 
onde meat. I scrape it off de best way I could. I 
doesn’t want no interferumce in de ’fairs ob my 
galley.’ 

“The faithful old negro looked angry; nor was 
this all—his glance and tone told me that a grim and 
dreadful suspicion had entered hismind. The Span- 





the West India Islands, and picked up a good deal of | 


lard, however, romashed that he had sorely int intended 
to season the meat with a kind of pepper highly 
esteemed in Cuba; but upon my expressing a curios- 
ity to see it, he regretted that he had none remaining. 
I was about to order the cook not to produce the 
meat at supper, when the captain, approaching us, 
made light of the affair, laughing at the old negro’s 
jealousy of encroachment upon his peculiar province; 
and as the mysterious substance seemed to have been 
wholly removed by the cook’s knife, I hoped that no 
harm might result. 

“ The captain ate freely of the meat; the mate was 
evidently affected by what had transpired, yet his 
appetite prevailed. I avoided it entirely, and as to 
the Spaniards, the circumstance of their leaving it 
untasted seemed not remarkable, as we had learned 
on the day previous that they were not in the habit 
of eating animal food at supper. 

“Shortly afterwards, the captain, mate, and three 
of the crew, became dreadfully sick. I felt a terrible 
presentiment of the worst, yet what was I to do? 
The captain was helpless in his berth; the mate lay 
in agony upon the transom; the only foremast hand 
able to come on deck was at the wheel; the cook was 
paralyzed with fear, and my ideas of what could or 
ought to be done were confused by the suddenness 
and appalling difficulty of my position. 

“Should I arm, and attack the villains? Whom 
should 1 arm, and how commence? Were the helms- 
man to stir from his station, a knife would be at his 
heart; and were the cook to leave his galley, he 
would not walk to the end of it. , 

**I went into the cabin, where the captain and 
mate were vomiting in great distrese, and while over- 
hauling the medicine, more from that sense of rest- 
lersness which we all feel in the presence of sickness, 
than from any hope of affording relief, the companion 
doors were shut upon me, and the slide shoved into 
ita place. At the same moment there was a slight 
struggle on deck, a groan and a fall; and next came 
a heavy splash in the water under the stern. I had 
felt that 1 could as easily defend myself in the cabin 
as elsewhere, for upon deck I had been entirely at the 
mercy of the pirates, momentarily expecting them to 
strike; but reason for their not doing so soon became 
evident. 

* Bacalardo came to the slide, and ordered me to 
come on deck. I refused, and expressed a determin- 
ation to defend myself. 

***We no kill you,’ he said; 
navagate.’ 

‘** What have you done with the cook?” I asked. 
** * We stab him; he is overboard; so is other man. 
All men in the forecastle dead; we stab them all.’ 
“Then I knew that the villains had killed the 
three men whom the poison had rendered helpless, 
and that only myself and the two fearfully sick offi- 
cers remained. The utter were already at the point 
of death. 

*] told Bacalardo that I would come on deck when 
the captain and mate should bave passed all suffer- 
ing. It seemed dreadful that the impatient wretches 
should murder them with knives, and hence I could 
not bear to leave them. My refusal to do so, how- 
ever, availed nothing; for, crowding into the cabin, 
the pirates at once despatched their victims, and 
passed the bodies out of the windows. 

‘And now, boy,”’ continued the narrator, address- 
ing himself more directly to me, ‘‘I was alone—a 
thousand times worse than alone. You feel the 


‘we want you for 


the yards creak, and all is strange to you, and you 
have felt unhappy; but you are with friends—rough 
ones, it is true—and some day you may think how 
happy you ought to have been in the old An- 
dromache.” 

The captain’s eyes were moist, and, resuming his 
story, he continued: 

**The pirates divided the money—about ten thou- 
sand dollars; and they then informed me that I must 
navigate the vessel to South America, They were 


task would not be very difficult. 
heading for distant seas, with that sickening horror 
upon my heart! There were blood-stains upon the 
deck, in the cabin, and in the forecastle—and how 
could I remain in such a vessel? But no one knows 
what he can do until suffering has taught bim. 

“We were now becalmed, and with the full 


at the rate of four miles an hour. The ignorant pi- 
rates, whose operations had never brought them 


current was thus bearing us along, while it was upon 
this fact that I built almost my only hope. 

In high spirits at the success of their enterprise, 
they laughed over their gold, and were continually 
boasting of the murders they had at one or another 
time committed. Bacalardo remarked that he had 


longer required. 

‘* Three days were passed in this manner, and in 
the meantime I had assured the Spaniards that it, 
would be madness to proceed on the South American | 
voyage without a further supply of water. I had, at 
a favorable opportunity, let out the contents of two | 
casks in the hold. At the end of this time, the wind 
sprang up, and it was decided to enter an inlet which 
I described as upon a wild portion of the southern 
coast, and there obtain the needed supply. 


now, fortunately for my purpose, became tempestu- 
ous, with squalls and heavy.gales from the south and 





west. We were obliged to shorten sail, and some- 


pitching of this cld brig, and hear the sails slat and | 





all sailors, and the brig being easily handled, the | 
But to think of 


, all away forward. It must be now if ever. 
much to the northward of Cuba, had no idea that the 








“ Though it was the month of August, the weather | 
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times t to » lie to; and all the while I managed to keep 
the brig in the Gulf Stream, so that even while lying 
with her head to the westward, she had a strong 
northerly drift. The pirates kept me almost all the 
time at the helm—TI dared not let them suspect that 
this was the very thing I could have wished—and two 
or three times I wedged the compass so that it could 
not play. I was afraid they would discover that we 
were making too much northing, and though their 
ignorance of the lay of the coast was a most hopefal 
circumstance in this connection, I dared not wholly 
trust to it. 

“At last I ran outof the Gulf Stream, and, just 
after I bad taken an observation of the sun, which 
till then had not shown itself for several days, leaving 
me to be guided by the gulf weed and the water’s 
temperature—the wind came out northeast, piping in 
right good earnest. My heart beat quickly, for the 
quadrant had shown me that my hour hadcome. I 
was in latitude thirty-six, ten, longitude seventy- 
four, eight. 

‘Our water casks were almost empty, and the pi- 
rates, who had all this time supposed me to be beat- 
ing and banging about to gain the southern inlet, 
were very glad when [ told them we would reach the 
coast ina few hours. And I—you cannot imagine 
my sensations. O, if the wind should die out—if it 
should head us off—if morning should dawn, and my 
plan be only half accomplished! Often bad the vil- 
lains drawn their knives across my throat, in signifi- 
cation of what would come should I play them false; 
and now it was success or death. 

** Headed west-northwest, the little brig bounded 
along, and you may well believe that I watched every 
variation of the breeze, and the drawing of every sail, 
as I had never watched before. Over and over I re- 
volved my previous reckoning—‘ Yes, yesterday I 
struck out for the Gulf Stream; last night I headed 
thus and thus; to-day I was sure of my figures. It 
must be so—I have made no mistake. Yet how, if I 
cannot manage at last? A single error,;a shadow of 
suspicion, and a knife will end all.’ Thus I conversed 
with myself. z 

‘* Here and there were vessels sailing upon various 
courses, but I dared not approach, dared hardly look 
at them. Ah, my lad, I was alone! When you go 
upon deck in this old brig Andromache, bless your 
stars that there are men about you, and not devils! 

‘*As evening approached, I saw the land. It would 
be dark ere we should reach it, and thus far all went 
hopefully. Yet never had the blood-stains upon the 
brig’s deck looked more hideous than now. Hope 
had in a measure broken the nightmare of horror, 
aud more fully than betore I realized the awfulness 
of the tragedy. 

“ Strongly the north-easter piped—it would not fail 
me now—and the clouds were thick, and the night 
would be very dark. Then upon the lee bow gleamed 
a light, and presently away off the weather bow shone 
faintly another. O, the anxiety of that moment! I 
was right. There they were, the two beantiful lights 
—yes, beautifal indeed to me. But the hour of great- 
est peril was at hand, and, like an author who fears 
for his last act, I studied again and again the various 
contingencies that might cross my plans. 

** We passed between the lights, at a considerable 
distance trom both, and many were the inquiries of 
the pirates as to our position. I told them that we 
had a few miles further to run, when we should have 
reached the anchorage at the watering-place. Dark- 
ness prevented them from seeing the land, and they 
had not the most distant idea of their surroundings. 
The lights they imagined to be upon two islands—at 
least they took my word for it. 

“On and on flew the Isabel; and if ever at one 
time more than anotherI bave tried to exert my 
nautical judgment and forethought, it was then. 
We saw other lights, but the pirates supposed them 
to be upon the ocean coast, along which they believed 
themselves sailing. At length I requested them to 
take in the light sails and the courses. This com- 
pleted, I called out—and it was with a dreadful thrill 
at my heart, I assure you: 

*** Let go the topsail halyards, and clew up!’ 

**Tt was done. A dark bank was rising under the 
lee bow. 

* *Stand by to let go anchor,’ I shouted, ‘ 
bring her up in the wind!’ 

**T clapped the helm hard down, while the four 


while I 


strength of the Gulf Stream were drifting northerly | pirates ran to obey my last direction. O Heaven! 


how my blood seemed to suffocate me! They were 
A bun- 
dred times that day had I glanced at the yaw! and 
the tackles that held it; and now, quickly, but with 
a steady hand, I sprang to the davit falls. First the 
larboard, then the starboard I seized, but was careful 
to lower away with both simultaneously, that the 
boat might not -be swamped. Then, clapping my 


; hands on the tafferel, I dropped into her, unhooked 
probably sent more persons into eternity than any , the tackles, and, with my hands against the brig, 
other man living; and I had little doubt of my being pushed with a force that sent the yaw! shooting from 
added to the list, whenever my services should be no ; 


under the counter. At this moment I heard the 
anchor go overboard. I had just time to grasp an 
oar, and commence sculling with all my might, when 
the pirates ran aft. Bacalardo’s tones rang fierce 
and loud. His horrid Spanish oaths might at anoth- 
er time have curdled my blood; but now 1 had him 
‘upon the hip.’ 

* ‘Ahoy the fort!’ I shouted; ‘ ahoy there the fort!’ 
For well I knew the dark bank so close at hand. 

“The voice that answered was the most blessed 
sound I ever heard. It was from one of Uncle Sam’s 
sentinels, and I was gliding under the walls at Old 
Point Comfort! Escape for the pirates was impossi- 
ble, for the strong easterly wind must preclude all 


, hope of getting to sea, while the fort could have ; 


disabled the brig in an instant. A boat, with armed 


soldiers, now boarded her. Three of the pirates were 
taken in custody, but bacalardo was found dead in 
the cabin. Dismay, disappointment, and the cer- 
tainty of his doom, had impelled him to draw his 
Spanish knife across bis thruat. The others, when 
brought to trial, had the effrontery to profess them- 
selves innocent. Bacalardo had duped them—Baca- 
lardo had done all; they had injared no one—no hey 
robado, no hey matador ; but the United States Court 
thought differently, and they were hung at Norfulk.” 
Captain Raymond ended his story, and I crept to 
my berth, musing of the pirates and their horrid deed, 
and resolving that 1 would never more complain of 
loneliness, while there were honest hearts about me. 
And I even wondered if Bacalardo himself was not a 
poor, ubhappy man, pitiable for bis very villany. 











The Worls in Miniature, 


A REFLECTION.—By an OLD Foey. 
Alas, gray hairs bring thoughts so sad! 

The world is for old age a college— 
Not with the studies of the lad, 

But bitter after-growths of knowledge. 





You find that friendship is but show— 
An outward seeming to cajole you! 

But likewise—to be sure—you know— 
You learn a something to console you. 


For if false friends deceive you so, 
It is a likely thing to follow, 

When your own teeth, too well you know, 
Have every one of them proved hollow! 


St. Petersburg is crazy over Patti. At her first 
appearance she was recalled fifteen times after each 
act, seventy bouquets of camellias, costing there 
about $70 each, were thrown to her, during the entre 
acte she sat in the emperor’s box and all the nobility 
crowded to see her, and after the performance she 
had to slip out by the ministers’ entrance, to avoid 
an enthusiastic crowd that was waiting to carry her 
off in triumph. 


A charming little electioneering incident took place 
the other day at Seville. A French civil engineer 
resident there was going quietly along the street, 
when he was accosted by a rough, armed with a long 
knife, who threatened to stab him if he did not cry, 
“Viva la Republica.” But our Frenchman had a 
brace of large revolvers, one in each pocket; so he 
drew the barkers, and, presenting them at his antag- 
onist so as to cover him well, made him first throw 
down his knife, and then shout, ‘‘ Viva el Reg.” 


A Missouri farmer, who did not like the post- 
master of the town where he lived, visited Hannibal 
the other day, to petition the express agent there for 
the removal of the obnoxious officer. He could not 
be persuaded that the express agent had not full 
jurisdiction in the case. 


Recruits for the English army will hereafter join 
the regiment or corps to which they are to be attach- 
ed, without an escort. The purpose of this new rega- 
lation is to show the recruit that he enlists volunta- 
rily, and that the government relies upon his honor. 
It will undoubtedly raise the moral tone of the army, 
but it is questionable whether the actual recruits will 
be so numerous. Many join the army in a fit cf de- 
spair or in a state of intoxication. Of such recruits 
many will probably avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to escape without incurring the penalties of 
desertion. 

The first Bactrian camel ever born on this con- 
tinent saw the light of Cincinnati a tew days ago. 
It is pure white and “a little larger than a yrar- 
ling calf.’ 
menagerie. 

A lady who “ assisted ” at a recent public demon- 
stration in San Francisco, where there was some little 
discrepancy between the supply and demand, when 
it came to the eating part of the ceremony, says she 
enjvyed herself beautifuwily. ‘‘ Eat, did you say? 
Why, bless you, I got a square meal!” she exclaimed, 
indignantly. “‘ What did the meal consist of?” asked 
a bystander. ‘‘ Why, it was a soda cracker! Isn” 
that about the square thing for a dinner?” 


A man in Knoxville sprained his ankle the other 
day by a fall. A locomotive at fall speed caught him 
up and threw him fifteen feet in the air. The ascent 
caused him no injury. 


A banking-house in Paris, wishing to test the dis- 
cretion of its clerks, confidentially imparted to them 
a false report from Turkey, which, if true, would 
have created a panic at the Bourse. In an hour or 
two the false report was spread all through the street. 
The house is understood not to put much confidence 
in the secretiveness of its clerks. 


Doctor Carriere intends to claim the prize of 20,000 
francs, founded by the will of the French® Marquis 
d’Ourclus, for the discovery of a sure and simple 
means of determining whether apparent death is 
real. Doctor Carriere throws a light through the 
hands of the body, and if it is transparent and pink, 
he considers that life remains; if dark, it is death. 


The mother belongs to a traveiling 


A man isin a New York county jail for abusing 
his son. He made the little fellow go up the moun- 
tain for wood, some weeks ago, when the tempera- 
ture was below zero, and when he came home at 
night nearly frozen, kicked him out of doors. The 
boy went to the barn and tried to warm himself on & 
dog, when his futher gave him furthor kicks, and 
threatened to break every bone in his body if he tried 





to get warm. 
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Much in Bittle. 


Bismarck can only get sleep by listening to the 
strains of a fine music-box lately given him. 
More rare and beautiful marbles have been discov- 
ered in Rome. he 
A lump of gold weighing 40 pounds has been found 
in Victoria, Australia. 
The savants at the State House ask if cider is 
intoxicating. 
One of the English monitors is to manufacture its 
own gas for lighting. 
In the new Egyptian Legislature the “ previous 
question ” is not allowed. 
Commodore Vanderbilt made $10,000,000 in one day 
recently. 
A lucky man in Michigan has inherited a grave- 
rd. 
Schoolteachers and poli 
increase of pay, but wont get it. 
Early vegetables have appeared in our markets, all 
the way from Florida. 
The Shah of Persia is to have a railroad from his 
capital to his summer residence. 
The Blue-grass region of Kentucky has sent 
$2,000,000 worth of mules South this winter. 
John Bright and Victoria Regina exchanged books 
when the former lately visited the latter. 
Cleveland does not like the letter-carrier system. 
Brightness is said not to be a characteristic of the 
Crown Prince of Austria. 

Michigan is now called the Mecca of spiritualism. 

The Franklin Typographical Society of Boston 
want books. Who will send us some for the 
society? 

Great Britain has only about forty-six millions of 
acres under cultivation. 

Brigham Young will pocket $2,000,000 from his Pa- 
cific Railroad contracts. 

Five Tennessee papers are fur Andy Johnson for 
governor. 

Boys in New York fly kites on the roofs of houses, 
and tumble off at the rate of one a day. 

The King of Denmark is a thoroughly practical 
chemist. 

There have been thirty patents for velocipedes 
| granted in the United States since Jan. 1, 1869. 

A Hungarian tenor has had $1.500.000 left him by 
a deceased friend, on condition that he shall sing in 
operas at Naples or Milan. 

Only one Austrian soldier in nine can write. 

The planting of vineyards for wine-making pur- 
poses is largely on the increase in Iowa. 
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Marriages. 


At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Albert E. 
Prince and Miss Isabel Brown. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Tilden, Mr. William P. Til- 
den, Jr., and Miss Anna F. Haynes. 

At Medfor1, by Rev. Mr. White, Mr. George A. New- 
comb, of St. Louis, and Miss Julia A. Floyd, of Medford. 

At Malden, by Kev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Hugh Cochran and 
Miss Etta L. Presby. ° 


Deaths. 

In this city, Miss Mary C Adams. 25; Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Hidden, BT: Mr. Barker S. Dunbar, 36. 

At Melrose, Capt. Phineas Sprague, 92. 
At Malden, Mr. Amaziah G. Shackford, 51. 
At Waltham, Mrs. Susen P. Treat, 76. 
At Lexington, Mr. William Winning, 24. 
At Neponset, Mrs. Rebecca Codman, 72. 


At Manchester, Mrs. Lucy A. Leach, 43. - 
At Lowell, Mr. James G. Carney, 64.° 





























5 SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS, mailed for 10 cts. 
Address Bb. FUX & Cu., 64 Varick st.,N. Y. City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
EMOVED from the face, forehead, or any part of the 
body, in fire minutes. without ivory to the skin, by 
the Oriental Rusma. Warranted. ailed for $1.25. 
Address J. C. JEN NISON, Box 5374 P. O., New Y 
YOUR DESTINY! WHAT IS IT? 
AX experienced Clairvoyant will, on receipt of 50 cents 
and stamped envelop, send a writren d: stiny. News 
of absent friends, marriage, likeness, fortune, etc., given 
while in a state of trance. None have written who were 
not surprised at the truthful predictions. Address, with 

lock of hair, Miss KATE MARKOE, 
Station D., New York. 

MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! 

ie Fortune-"elling Cards, 50c. (Gy Mavic Photo- 
graphs, 25c. Magic Trick Cards, 25c. “* Gen- 
uine Oreide W aiches,"* only $10 ** Magic Combs,"’ 
for Coloring the Hair or Beard, $1.25 etc aes 


Address : Co., 
9—12t. 34 Varick st., New York City. 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WANTED. For 
terms, address CHICOPEE 8 M.Co., Boston, Mass. 9—13t 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions by a hunt- 





ork. 














1869. 


THE 
LARGEST 


OF 


DRY GOODS 


IN 


NEW ENGLAND, 


Furnished to the Consumer direct from the 
Manufacturer, 


AT A SINGLE PROFIT! 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
STOCK COMPLETE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


DOMESTICS. 


This department invariably includes all the leading 
popular brands of BROWN and BLEACHED COTTONS, 
and represents every make of these goods which is 
known in New England. Buyers can always fully com- 
plete their lists of DOMESTIC3 with us, and at bottom 
prices, without the necessity of going elsewhere for 
special brands. 


STOCK 





LANCASTER PRINTS 


Have become the leading make of CALICOES in this 
market, and are daily coming forward in extensive vari- 
ety of novel design and beautiful coloring. 





IN 


DRESS GOODS, 


We are constantly receiving the choicest styles and 
latest novelties of all the great European markets, fresh 
from the hands of our own foreign buyers. Among the 
particularly desirable fabrics of to-day should be noted a 
full line of low-priced GROS GRAIN BLACK SILKS; all 
costs of BLACK ALPACAS in desirable makes; WHITE 
ALPACAS; POPIIN ALPACAS; and MOREENS in 
various colors. 


IN 


Linens and White Goods, 


We present extraordinary inducements in BROWN, 
BLEACHED and LOOM DAMASK; 5-8 and 3-4 NAP- 
KINS and DOYLEYS; and ENGLISH TOILET QUILTS. 
We have also just received a fresh and attractive assort- 
ment of WHITE PIQUES. 


IN 


SHAWIS, 


We display our usual elaborate stock of FOREIGN and 
DOMESTIC goods, including an uncommonly desirable 
variety of GRAY and FANCY EFFECTS and STRIPES, 
besides a choice lot of BLACK THIBET SHA . We 
shall shortly receive our splendid Spring assor nt.of 
the celebrated Washington Mills PREMIERE LONG and 
SQUARE SHAWLS, which for style, coloring, durability 
and cheapness, are acknowledged to be unrivalled. 





FLANNEIS, 


This stock was never so full and varied, embracing 
every production, staple and fancy, which is known in 
the market. 





HOSIERY. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of Foreign and 
Domest:.c HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, CORSETS, HOOP-SKIRTS and VEIL BA- 
REGES. 


IN 


WOOLLENS, 





-# er and trapper of long practical experience, with 
diagram and directions for making trap. Also, instruc- 
tions How to Train Animals, including many amusin 
and wonderful tricks. Both fur only ten cents. JESS 
HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., New York. 


4985955959995 5 


T° THE WORKING CLASS. I am now prepared 
to furnish constant employment to al! classes at their 
homes for their spare is. Busi new, light and 
profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per evening is easily earned, 
and the boys and girls earn nearly as much asmen. Great 
inducements are offered. All who see this notice please 
send me their address and test the business fur themselves. 
If not well satisfied, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing me. Fall particulars sent free. Sample sent by mail 
for 10 cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta,Me. 7—4w 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPQSITION 

ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR 81 CTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. ‘the ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing eo 
like other rollers—thus saving i~k, time and materials 
used in washing. Send for a pamphlet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best penne in the country. 











45 Maiden Lane, New York. 









FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
i 5-6m 


Attention is invited to elegant SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, 
from the Windermere Woollen Mill, which are not sur- 
passed by any similar goods, domestic or imported. Also 
to some choice designs in FANCY CASSIMERES, of 
' novel weaving. Alwayson hand a full line of JEANS, 
COTTONADES, COATINGS, SACKINGS, CASHME- 
RETS and REPELLENTS in every style, and at all prices. 


JORDAV, MARS] & BO. 
AT WHOLESALE, 
WINTHROP SQUARE. 
AT RETAIL, 





Licensed by Muited 3 States Authority. 


S.C. THOMPSON & Co’s 
Great One Dollar Sale 


Of Pry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, Cottons, 
FANCY GUODs. Albums, Bibles, Sil- 
ver Plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather 
and German Goods 0 every 
deseription, &¢. 
These articles to be sold at the uniform price of 
ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
and not to be paid for until yes know what you are to 
receive, 





The most popular and economical method of doing busi- 
ness in the CR" 

The goods we have for sale are described on printed 
slips, and will @e sent to any address at the rate of 10 
cents each to pay for postage, printing, &c. It is then at 
the option of holders whether they will send one dollar 
for the art‘cle or not. 

By PATRONIZING THIS SALE you have a chance to ex- 
change your goods, should the article mentioned on the 
printed slip not be desired. 


The Smallest Article sold for ONE DOLLAR can 
be exchanged for Silver Plated, Five Bottled 
Revolving Castor, or your Choice of a large 
Variety of other articles 
change List. 
comprising over 250 us: ful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for neariy 
double the amount. 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 

We send as commission to Agents,— 

For a Club of Thirty, and $3,00, 
One of the following articles: 20 yards Cotton. Ladies’ 
Fan-y Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accordeon, 
set of Steel-bladed Knives and Forks, Violin and Bow, 
Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ extra quality Cioth 
Boots, One dozen large size Linen ‘towels, Alhambra 
uilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock, White Wool 
Blanket, 15 yds. best quaiity Print, 12 yds. Delaine, 1 doz. 
Linen Dinner Napkins, &c. 
For a Club of Sixty, and $6.00, 
One of the following articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Qu'Its, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards double width 
Waterproof Cloaking, Ladies’ Double Wool Shawl, Lan- 
caster Quilt, Alpacca Dress Pattern, Engraved Silver 
Plated Six-bottled Revolving Castor, Set of Ivory Han- 
dled Knives, with Silver Plated Forks Pair of All-Wool 
Blankets, Pair of Alhambra Quilts, Thirty Yards Print 
ora Marseilles Quilt, Double Eight Keyed Accordeon, 
Webster's National Pictonal Dictionary (600 engravings, 
900 pages), 3 1-2 yds. Doeskin for suit, &. 
For a Club of One Hundred, and $10.00, 
65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pants and 
Vest Pattern, extra quality, Pair Splendid Rose Blankets, 
Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, Twenty-five yards Hemp” 
Carpeting, Splendid Violin and Bow, Splendid Alpaca 
Dress Pattern, Silver Hunting Cased Watch. Single-Bar- 
rel Shot Gun, Sharp's Revolver, One Pair Fine Damask 
‘Table Covers, with One Dozen Dinner Napkins to match 
Worcester's Illustrated Unabridged Dictionary, 1806 
pages, & 
i For additional list of commissions see circular. 
COMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 


upon Ex- 


Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upwards. Make 
your letters short and plain as possible. 


TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE OF THIS: 
Be SURE and send money in ALL CASES 
by REG‘STERED LETTER, which can be sent 
from any Post Oifice. 

This way of sending money is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 

We cannot be responsible for money lost, unless some 
precautions are taken to ensure its safety. 


SEND FOR C: RCULARS. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


S. C. TITOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal street, Boston, Mass, 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA Specialty. 

Cures legally euaranteed o ney returned. By the 
Inventor of the Celebrated P Invisible Organic Vi- 
brator for [ncurable Deafness. Send 10c. for Treatise on 
Deafness, Catarrn and Scrofula: Dr. T. H. STILLWELL, 
198 Bieecker t., N. Y 


$3 WONDER. 
INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 


Only Three Dollars. Simple, practical and durable. 
Makes the Elastic chain stitch, and adapted for all kinds 
of plain sewing. Any child can operate it. An elegant 
Gift. Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect order on receipt 
of price, 8B. Address Industry Sewing Machine 
Co., MANCHESTER, N. H. 


4060 Beautiful Photographs sent on receipt of 10c. 
UU address N. Y. ticture Co., No. 69 Wall St. 


GUNS, REVOLVERS. &c. 


OUBLE Barrel Shot-Guns, $9 to $50; Single Shot- 
Guns, Men's and Boys, $3 50 to $20: Musket Shot- 
Guns, using small caps, warranted to shoot shot close 
and kill 60 yards, $2.50; Fine Sporting Rifles. any size, 
$12 to $45. Pocket and Belt Revolvers, all sizes, $5 to 
$20. WANTED.—Second hand Army or Navy Rifles, Car- 
bines, Revolvers, &c. For priced catalogue sen stamp to 
GREAT WESrERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. L-b- 
eral discounts to Agents, Dealersor Clubs. Terms C. 0. D. 











GENTS-WANTED in every town to sell the celebrat- 

ed Cer Mowers and Reapers—Lightest dratt and 
most durable machines made. Send for circular. CLIPPER 
MowER & REAPER Co., clit St.,.N. ¥ 


PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 
“THE PARLOR FAVORITE.” 


rPHE immense demand for this popular instrument has 
induced us to make its manufacture a specialty, and 
we are consequently enabled to offer them at much lower 
rates than are charged for similar instruments by other 
makers. Inquire of resident dealers, or send for our illus- 
trated catalogues and price list. Address 
EO M. GUILD & Co., 
P1IaANO-FORTE MANUF'RS, Boston, Mass. 

GENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERBS and 

FRUIT-GROWERS.—Send tor particulars 
of Best’s Improved Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator, 
and Insect Destroyer.’ Samples to test will be for- 
warded to any part of the United States, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are wanted in 
— County in the United States Address J. 
AHEARN. 63 Sevond Srreet, Baltimore, Md. 


GRAWS PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 

Send tor circular to WASHINGruN IRUN WORKS 

Feswary~ N Y., Sole Manufacturers for the United 
8. 


THIs Is NO HUMBUG: —By sending 35 cents, with 
age, height, c lor of eyes and hair, you will receive, 
by return mail, a correct pictare of your future hus- 

d or wife, with name and date of mar e. Ad- 
dress W. FOX. P.O. Drawer No. 40. Fultonville, N. Y. 


JWEURALGI A—Nervousness and Female Weakness 

Cured—A Clergyman's Widow suffered fur years 
with the above diseases, and for the benefit of like suffer- 
ers will send the means of her own cure free. Mrs. Dix: 
FRANKLIN, Williamsburg, Kings County, New York. * 


EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED. Those havin 
friends afflicted are earnest'y solicite 
to send for a Circular Latter of References and Testimo- 























242 to 250 Washington St., Boston. 


10—4t. 


nials, which will convince the most skeptical of the cura- 
bility of the disease. Address VAN Buren Lockrow, 





ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
ith, ¢ here, male and female, to intro- 
luce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
van ic hem Pil, te a ae ont Sind braid 
‘will stite ac! > 
embroider @ most baperior manner.’ Pri 





ice 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay sew a stronger, 

more or more elastic seam than ours. i 
makes the *“ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Ev second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
a without tearingit. We pay Agents $75to 
FI © month and expenses, or a comm: from 


a 

w twice that amount can be made. Address, 

SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be 


upon by other parties palming - 
off worthless cast-iron ines, under same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
mac manufactured, 





WANTED RENTS To Sell the 
ra METISAN RMCETING MACHINE: a 


ice ea 
i ted. Wil 20, stitches minute. 
frducements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass, or St. Louis, Mo. : 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with la: 
original engravings and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We willsend 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Frenp, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut LAROON, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacktocg, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymprA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tu PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Mutray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIpER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THE GIPSEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue CounciL oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tuge CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus. 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora Duna.stein, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage —THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrPna’s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry —THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1a PoTrTer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton,—Sim RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Dari- 
vage. —THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tne Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUIS by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—IHE 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wuits Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. binson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IvaN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick ~Magion's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H.Robin- 
son.-THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.-THE HEaRT's SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Syivanus Cobb, Jr.—Tug 
WITCH OF THE WAVR, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesmMonD, by Darius Cobb.—THe REBEL SPY by, Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, by Lieutenant Murray.— MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue Russian Guarps- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—LiFE FROM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—T HE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntline. 
—TnHEe LADY {MOGEN, by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—1 HE 1Ex- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinsun. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 

No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new ep: 4 is issued cach month, uniform 
n style, anc comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THEe GoLpEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THe WHITE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by or Ben: Perley Poore, 
No. 7.—THe BorDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THe Duke's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
Nov 9.—Tue Woop WitcH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BeEN HameD, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 1L.—THe YOuNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—Tue Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 








No. 13.—THE West Point CapetT, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, +4 Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin, 
No. 15.—F1tz-HEern, by F. Clinton Barrington, 


No. 16.—TrHE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—Tne KinG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THe CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD Kossers, by E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THe [TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray, 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—Tur Youne ConqugKor, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No, 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No, 28.—THROUGH THE T'OILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scy808 THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZEubA, by Miss Jane Howard, 

No. 32.—BRr1GHT CLoupD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage, 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray, 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—ViroQua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—T HE HEIRESS OF TOULON, vit Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLack AppkEr, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON'sS GHOST, a, Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MuRDeER, by S.C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An OCEAN Walr, by Henry 8. Scud 


No. 44.—CaMILLE, by Amanda M. e. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE C1rCassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.47.—ReD RuPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No.48 —A DARK Secret, by Miss A. M. Hale, 

No. 49.—Tne Founp.ine, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.-THe MysTeRious Key, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51 —Coxrrinne, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THe CRYSTAL DaGGER, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 53.—ALLA Leg, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59. -THe WoLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder, 
No. 60.—Wuitse WoLrFr, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61. -RED HanpD, b . Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62. -THe YounG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 62. -A Lost Lirg, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each, Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 





M.D , 36 Great Jones Street, New York City. 


63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


der. ’ 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,D Wiltamedl.Rushnell. 
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MY LOVERS TWAIN. 





My lovers twain—my lovers twain, 
I pray you let me be! 

To wed you both.I would be fain, 
Only that may not be. 


One lover is like music sweet, 
That steals my heart away; 

And one is like the trumpet-blast, 
Which calls me to the fray. 


One is of gentle, courteous mind, 
To low and high degree; 

And one is stern and harsh of mood, 
And melteth but to me. 


One is so strangely lovable, 
That but to touch his hand 

Do women kneel—before the one 
Do men uncovered stand. 


And if I this one do not wed, 
He never wife will seek : 
Ani if that one I do not wed, 

He sorroweth a week. 


My lovers twain—my lovers twain, 
Ye should have let me be: 

I love the one with all my heart— 
The other loveth me. 


Our sJoung Folks’ Department. 


RRA a, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


JEAN’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE,. 


O, Jean,” said his mother, 
“you cannot go out to- 
day; you are not strong 
enough yet, and though 
the sky is bright, the air 
is very chilly.” 

“O mother, please let 
me go!” pleaded Jean, 
listening longingly to the 
bells which were calling 
the people from far and 
near to church, with their 
great iron tongues. “I 
will walk so slowly, and 
wear my thick jacket, if 

eit is all in tatters.” 

“Why, my dear, you 
are scarcely able to walk 
across the room, and it is 
far to the cathedral. You 

would faint on the way,” said his mother, stroking 

his yellow curls with wistful fondness. 

‘* But the air would do me good,” persisted Jean, 
with tears in his great blue eyes. ‘I’m so tired of 
being shut up in this gloomy place, and it’s been so 
long since I’ve heard any music.” 

** You think of nothing but music still, I see,” said 
his mother, sighing. ‘ Have you no thanks to offer 
the saints that you have recovered your health thus 
far?” 

Jean cast down his eyes, and looked abashed. 

“ Certainly I have, mother,” he replied; “and the 
music makes me feel more thankfal, more prayerful. 
I feel as if I were already in heaven while I am lis- 
tening to it. O mother, if I could only hear it to- 
day!” 

* Be patient, my Jean, and wait until you are 
stronger and the weather ia finer, and then you shall 
go to the cathedral to your heart’s content. Iam 
not going to work all day to-morrow, and if it is a 
sunshiny day, I’ll take you out into the park.” 

So Jean said no more about going to church, 
though it seemed very hard to be obliged to stay at 
home, when all the week he had been counting the 
hours, that would come befure Sunday, on his little 
thin fingers, and longing for Sunday toe come, with 
its bells, and music, and sweet, peaceful air; for he 
was growing better every day, and fancied that he 
should be well enough to walk to the cathedral by 
that time. 

“ Poor little cripple Jean! What a weary, weary 
winter it had been to him! He had been so ill ever 
since the days begun to grow frosty; and now April 
skies were making a misty blue arch over the quaint 
oacity. Merry rains pattered over the peaked roofs, 
and a few beams of the warm, blessed sunshine crept 
even into Jean’s dingy little window, and kissed a 
wee, sickly furget-me-not in an earthen pot, which 
Jean cherished tenderly; fur he often fancied, while 
he waited fyr his mother to come home in the dusk 
of the short spring evenings, that he heard tairies 
singing about its fragrant blue petals. All beautiful 
things were suggestive of music to Jean. A quiver- 
ing ray of sunshine, a dewy flower, a picturesque 
tower with a star glinting over it, the wonderful pic- 
tures in the gray old cathedral, the exquisite statues 
in the park, each awoke in his brain some faint, 
sweet melody, which seemed a part of itself. And 

Jean would try to catch it before it floated away, 
humming it softly while he transferred it to paper in 
such queer, crooked characters that you could hardly 
have imagined what they were. Then he would take 
his old violin, the only legacy his father left him, and 
play it over and over again, until his little pale fin- 
gers grew tired of holding the bow. But it grieved 
his mother sorely to see him so absorbed in music, 
though she was sure that there never was so fine a 
player or singer as he for one of his years. His father 








had been of the same ture. ‘He had gone e without | 
his supper, many a time, to buy a new picce of music, 
and spent days and days laboring over long and in- 
tricate pieces of composition that brought him only 
disappointment, while, if he had been working baif 
as bard at his trade, in the meantime, it would have 
brought him in the shining dollars. Little joy did it 
prove to bim, and sorrow and want to his family, and 
yet in bis last days, while he was scarcely able to lift 
his head, he sat up in bed to instruct Jean on his 
vl linstr t— Jean, whose first baby smile bad 
been one of delight at its sweet, plaintive music, who 
sang before he spoke, in his father’s arms, And as 
he grew older, his delight in it increaseg, and though 
be was a dull boy at school, and duller still at play 
with the other boys, he learned to read the notes as 
soon as he learned bis abc’s, and could play little 
strains on the violin befure his hands were hardly 
large enough to hold the bow.. His father prophesied 
that he would bea great musician some day, if he 
hail failed himself, and rejviced to see the little boy 

20 absorbed in the great art, fur he was a cripple, and 

very weakly, and would never be able to do any hard 

labor. Bat his mother had never been pleased with 

it, and was still lcse so after his father died, a poor, 

disappointed, broken-hearted man, leaving them ut- 

terly destitute, without even a roof to shelter them. 

What they should do she could not tell. Jean was 
growing to be a large boy, but he would do nothing 
but dream and pipe away at his old violin, and had 

grown quite pale and languid from his habit of re- 

maining within doors; and though he was twelve 

years of age, and very tall at that, he was like a baby 

in his ways. Then a cousin of bis father, who was a 
baker, came and offered to take him to assist in his 
shop; he would feed and clothe him well for his ser- 

vices, and, by-and-by, when he grew a little older, be 
might learn the trade. The mother was overjoyed 

to have such a place proviiled for him; for the baker 

and his wife both were kindly people, and the work 

was light. But poor Jean went reluctantly, hugging 

his violin to his heart, and nearly fainting at the first 

harsh, shrill peal of the shop-bell. 

It was not his fate to tarry long at the baker’s, 

however. In a few weeks the baker brought him 

back to bis mother, who was striving to support her- 

self with her needle, saying that he could donothing 

with him. His behaviour was most unaccountable. 

If he was told to doone thing, he was sure to do 

another. Three times, when he had been left to 

tend the fire, he had let the bread burn toa cinder 

and ruined the whole baking; he gave the pastry- 

cook salt for sugar, and the mistake was not discov- 

ered until half the city were eating their supper. He 

forgot everything—forgot even to eat his own dinner, 

and kept everybody awake at night with his violin, 

and did not heed half the time when one spoke to 
him, any more than if he were asleep. 

Jean was terribly abashed at this account of his 
proceedings, and his poor mother was nearly dis- 
couraged. 

“Tt’s all owing to the music,” she said. ‘ Jean, I 
wish I might never @@@ that old viclin again, and 
never hear another note of music!” 

“And my father loved it so!” said Jean, uncon- 
sciously drawing his bow across the strings. 

“Ay, but it was his rain, lad, and he realized it at 
last. ” 

“Still he was eager that I should be a musician; 
he told me to persevere in it, the very day he died, 
and, O mother, if we weren’t so wretchedly poor! If 
I only had an opportunity to study, you should be 
proud of me some day, and I might earn such a heap 
of money you never should work any more, nor wear 
such old clothes, and we might be so happy!” 

Jean’s dreamy little face brightened wonderfully 
as he spoke, but his mother lvoked still more sorrow- 
ful, and was silent. 

“ But I wont be a burden to you, mother, any way, 
if I can help it,” said he,stoutly. ‘ I shall tind some 
situation as errand-boy in a shop; for I can go about 
very easily and swiftly, if lam lame, and it dues me 
good to be out in the air. And I shall leave my violin 
at home,” he added, looking wistfully at the old, bat- 
tered instrument, ‘‘and try fiot to think anything 
about music. Then perbaps I shall remember 
better.” 

And after a while he did succeed in obtaining such 
a situation, though his mother feared that it would 
be too hard for him, and hesitated about allowing 
him toaccept it. And for a time his employer was 
very well pleased with him. He obeyed promptly, 
and performed his tasks faithfully. But atter a while, 
he fell into his old, listless ways. He started away 
on errands, without knowing what they were. An 
open church door let out a peal of music, which 
held him in a sort of trance until it died away, and 
then he could not quite recover his senses. Some 
wandering harpist played on the street-corner, and 
Jean forgot his bundle, forgot who he was and where 
he was, but stood for hours listening to the soft, 
sweet strains. And when, by some unfortunate 
chance, his way led across the park when the band 
was playing, then there was nothing more seen of 
Jean, for that afternoon, at least. Then he was con- 
tinually compusing little airs, and chalking them 
down on the walls of the shop, or anywhere where 
he happened to be, until at last the shopkeeper grew 
entirely out of patience with him, and took him back 
to his mother, saying with the baker that he could do 
nothing with him. 

** Well, Jean,” said his mother, regarding him sad- 
: ly, “remain at home with me. God will provide for 
us in some way.” 

Bat Jean was eager to try again. He was sure 
that he should do better in future. He would try, at 
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least, with all his might; it grieved him so sorely to 
be a burden instead of a help to bis poor mother. 
Bat he was beginning to be known in the neighbor- 
hood as a queer sort of Jad, a good deal lacking in 
wit, so nobody was willing to take him, though they 
pitied him, and pitied his mother more for being 
burdened with such a son. It was enough of an 
affliction that he sbould be a cripple, they thought, 
but much woree that he should be so sparely supplied 
with brains. 

At last, however, another shopkeeper was induced 
to take him on trial, and Jean, with a thousand good 
resolutions, commenced to serve bis new master, and 
all was well. He was industrious and faithful, and 
the shopkeeper was very agreeably disappointed in 
him. Bat alas! this delightful state of things lasted 
only for one happy week, and Jean fell gradually 
into his old ways. Then be was beginning to grow 
frightfully thin and pale, and looked the very picture 
of wretchedness; and when the weather began to 
grow cool, he took a severe cold, which resulted in 
lung fever, and though it was April now, he was but 
just recovering from his sickness. It had been doubt- 
tul all winter whether he ever would recover from it, 
and if the neighbors had not been so very kind—so 
benevolently disposed towards them, they might bave 
died of want through all that dreadful time. And as 
it was, there had been bitter suffering in that dingy 
little room, and the poor mother looked nearly as 
thin and worn as Jean himself. Still she was so 
thankful that her boy had been spared to her, that 
she was really happy now, in spite of everything. 
Jean, too, under the influence of the spring sun- 
shine, though little of it came to bless him, began to 
grow less hopeless, and to draw less melancholy 
strains from his violin, which he held nearly all day, 
now, in his littlethin hands. Sometimes he played 
even gay little airs, like the chanting of spring birds, 
and the children crowded under the window to listen 
to him, clapping their hands with delight; and 
sometimes of an evening, when their work was done, 
the neighbors would come in to hear him play and 
sing, and though he had a rather unappreciative au- 
dience, Jean was well pleased to perform before 
them, ani as little as hia mother approved of music 
or musicians, she could not help feeling proud of 
him But she begged him to play something lively, 
because such doleful music as he usually played 
made everybody cry. Pvor Jean’s heart was so full 
of sorrow that it would creep even into the lightest 
airs he played. 

That was a long Sunday. Jean tried to imitate the 
sound of the bells on his violin, played over strains 
from the mass which he had heard so often in the 
cathedral, or sat listlesely at the window, and watch- 
ed the people in their holiday attire pass up and down 
the narrow street. 

But the next morning was as balmy and bonnie as 
ever chanced, and Jean rejoiced in the prospect of 
spending a part of the afternoon in the park—every- 
thing would look so gay and green, and the birds 
would sing, and the band would play, and the foun- 
tain toss its spray over the new leaves. He could 
hardly wait for the time to come when they should 
set out. 

O, it was such a blessed thing to be out in the free 
air once more! It was like a new world to Jean; but 
he was very weak, and his walk wearied him. So he 
sat down on a seat near the fountain, and his mother, 
who had some errand to do at the other end of the 
town, left him there alone. The band had ceased 
playing, but the birds were making their merriest 
music, and tiie fountain sang duets with them with 
its sweet, silver voice. And Jean, who had fallen 
into ahabit of imitating every sound, almost, on his 
violin, tried to catch the song of a great, gulden- 
breasted bird that sang on a tree-bough over his 
head. It was a long, slow song, such as the woods 
echo at midsummer, but full of little airy trills—not 
like the bubbling joy of the other spring birds, but 
with a little hint of sadness in its sweet, soft tone. 

** } am afraid that I shall frighten the bird away if 
I begin to play on wy violin,” he thought; “ but the 
song is so sweet [ cannut lose it.” 

But the bird seemed to have no idea of flying away, 
though he ceased singing when Jean began to play, 
and listened with such a critical air, his little head 
bent on oue side. Then when Jean paused he would 
begin again, shaking his wee body all over, like some 
frantic opera singer, and bringing out every note, O 
so clearly and distinctly, as if he were doing it ex- 
pressly for Jean’s benetit. Jean was delighted with 
his small music-teacher, and his small music-teacher 
seemed to approve of him highly, also, though he 
interrupted him with a little show of impatience now 
and then, as Signor Fiddledini does his pupila when 
they play bunglingly. It was comparatively a seclu- 
ded place where the two musicians had stationed 
themselves—a little shadowy path away from the 
broad avenues where such elegant carriages were 
continually rolling along, and fashionable ladies 
promenading to show off their new spring costumes, 
and Jean played away without tear of disturbance, 
80 absorbed that he did not notice the fine-looking 
gentleman standing by his side, evidently intensely 
interested in the performances. But as both per- 

formers waxed more earnest, you would have thought 
the violin enchanted, like the flate in the fairy story, 
it imitated the bird’s trills so perfectly; and Jean 
had just wound up with a few variations of his own, 
when a heartily-spoken “bravo!” and a clapping of 
gloved hands caused him to start, and looking up 
suddenly, he encountered a pair of keen, dark eyes 
tixed earnestly upon bim. 

Jean reddened to his temples, and the bird, taking 





fright, soared away into the air. 





tive that it brought tears to one’s eyes, in spite of 


‘Do you often play duets with the birds, my little 
fellow? Are you sure that there isn’t a bird impris- 
oned in that violin of ours?” And he sat down by 
the ragged little boy’s side, fine gentleman as he was, 
and placed his hand familiarly on his shoulder. 

** Who taught you to play on the violin?” he asked, 
again, after a little silence; for Jean didn’t know 
what to say, so he kept silent. 

“ My father taught me all I know about it,” said 
Jean, confusedly, for he and bis violin had been 
made so much sport of that if be had been caught 
stealing sheep he could not have felt more ashamed. 

“ Play something for me,” said the stranger, taking 
up the bow which Jean had dropped, and handing it 
to bim. 

And after a moment’s hesitation, Jean launched 
into one of the grand old melodies that he used to 
hear floating through the solemn arches of the ca- 
thedral. But he could only remember a fragment of 
it, in his confusion, and the gentleman wished to hear 
something else. So Jean played a little air of his 
own com posing—a bit of melody that rang in his ear 
those long, weary days of illness, so tender and plain- 


one’s self, 
“Ab,” said the stranger, ‘‘ that is a sweet little 
thing, and rather mon in its Where 





did you find it, my lad?” 

**O, 1 composed it myself,” said Jean, blashing 
with delight at the gentleman’s praise, and full of 
wonder. 

** Composed it yourself!” exclaimed the gantleman, 
regarding the ragged little boy beside him with a look 
of surprise. 

** Yes sir,” said Jean, diving into one of his tat- 
tered pockets; “and here it is, if you would like to 
see it.” 

He was 80 pleased, poor fellow, to have any one 
interested in his music! 

The gentleman could hardly forbear smiling at the 
queer, crooked notes on the bright, yellow paper; 
but he looked the manuscript through eagerly, then 
taking Jean’s thin little hand in his own, he said: 

‘*My lad, you’re a genius, did you know it? I 

shouldn’t wonder if you did great things some day, if 
you are willing to study. Would you like to come 
and take lessons of me? I am Carl Maller.” 
Carl Muller! That name was like magic to Jean, 
one that had haunted his dreams, linked with the 
sweetest melodies, familiar as household words, but 
held in higher reverence by him than that of his 
royal majesty the king. How much his father had 
told him of the great artist! How many times he 
had been lulled to sleep to the music of his wonder- 
ful melodies, when his baby head was deep in the 
cradle pillow. If fairy land had suddenly opened to 
him, he could not have experienced more delighted 
wonder; and he involuntarily took off his little worn- 
out cap, and made a low reverence to the distin- 
guished composer. 

“0 sir, do you really mean what you say?” he ex- 
claimed, his eyes filing with childish tears. 

“Of course I do,” said Herr Muller. ‘ Why do 
you doubt my word?” 

‘0, it’s too good to be true!” said Jean. ‘‘ You 
are too kind.” And Jean was moved to tell him all 
his own bitter story of want and longing; how his 
mother discouraged him in his musical aspirations 
because his poor father had been ruined by his love 
for it. 

* But have no fears, Jean. I’ll see that mother of 
yours to-morrow, and arrange everything, if you will 
give me your address,” said Herr Muller; “and 
good by to you till then.” 

Jean half believed this strange adventure a dream, 
until he saw the gentleman approaching the next 
morning. Everybody in the street stared wonder- 
ingly to see such an clegant cariiage stop before the 
poor widow’s door. Never after seeing Herr Maller 
did his mother object to Jean’s music; but she was 
as proud as could be, and more delighted, if possible, 
than Jean himself. It was arranged that Jean 
should study with him, and he was to commence im- 
mediately, Herr Muller furnishing him with clothes, 
books and everything. Jean pinched himself to find 
out if he were really Jean. 

* But how can we ever repay you, sir?” said the 
poor woman, anxiously. 

**O, the pride I shall take in my pupil will pay me 
tenfuld,” said Herr Muller. “We shall see how it 
will be some day.” 

And they did both live to see Jean one of the great- 
est musicians in the world, and Herr Maller never 
regretted his interview with the ragged boy who was 
imitating a bird’s song with his violin in the park. 
And, though Jean died years and years ago, the vid 
cathedral where he listened with such longing to the 


now with his own grand compositions. 





Brown's REVENGE —“ Revenge,” says the prov- 
erb, “is sweet. Different men have different ways of 
showing it. My friend Brown’s way is harmless and 
humorous. Two Joneses live next door to each 
other, and having to call on one of them, Brown, of 
course, went to the wrong house. A crabbed servant 
answered the bell, and on Brown’s asking, “Is this 
Mr. John Jones’s?” she replied snappishly, as if she 
had been bothered with many such inquiries, ‘ No, 
it aint,”*and slammed the door in his tace. Brown 
walked on a hundred: yards or so, when a bright 
thought struck him. He returned at once, and rang 
the same bell again. Again the crabbed servant 
appeared. “ Who said it was?” asked Brown, tri- 





umphantly, and instantly walked away. 


music, in his desolate childhood, rings every Sabbath . 
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